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“COUNT CASSINI, HON. KOGORO TAKAHIRA, 
Ambassador from Russia. Minister from Japan. 




















The Russian and Japanese Ministers to the United States. 















































INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
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repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
he two men whose portraits appear on the 
cover of this issue of The Companion are 

prominent in the public eye, both by virtue of 

their abilities and because of the importance 
which the war in the East may give to the 
positions which they occupy. One is the Russian 
ambassador to the United States, the other the 
Japanese minister. Count Cassini, the Russian 
ambassador, was born in St. Petersburg, and 
educated at the Imperial Alexander Lyceum 
of that city. His first diplomatic service was 
performed as the secretary of legation in Den- 
mark. Since then he has been successively 
minister resident in Hamburg and minister to 

China, from which latter post he was transferred 

to the United States as the first ambassador 

from Russia to this country. He is now ambas- 
sador extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary. The Hon. Kogoro Takahira has been 

in the diplomatic service of Japan since 1876. 

In 1879 he was appointed attaché to the Jap- 

anese legation in Washington, and became 

secretary of legation two years later. In 1883 

he was appointed secretary of the foreign office, 

and in 1885 chargé d’ affaires in Korea, Since 
then he has held important posts in China, 

Holland, Italy, Austria, New York and Japan. 

In 1900 he was appointed to his present post of 

envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 

to the United States. _ 

hyo have been expressed in several states 

as to the legality of a town appropriation 
for the celebration of ‘‘Old Home Week.’’ 

Connecticut placed the matter beyond reach 

of discussion by the passage of an act which 

expressly confers that right upon towns which 
shall vote an appropriation ‘‘at a meeting duly 
warned and held for that purpose.’’ 


he Maine Association of Washington, District 

of Columbia, is planning to have a home 
of its own in the capital—a building which 
will be a credit to the oid Pine-Tree State and 
a convenient meeting-place for Maine people 
who visit Washington. The association now 
has a membership of one hundred and seventy- 
five, including all the prominent Maine people 
in Washington, both in public and in private life. 
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foieenen, not merely of New England, but 
of the whole eastern part of the country, 
watch anxiously for the going out of the ice 
in Moosehead and the Rangeleys. The news 
is usually received by telegraph from trusted 
correspondents of the dealers in fishing-tackle 
in New York, Boston and other cities, and is 
the signal for the annual pilgrimage to begin. 
This year May 10th was the date fixed in 
advance by the backwoods prophets. 


i ie pessimists who think that bicycling is 
**dead’’ will tind it hard to explain the fact 
that about two thousand wheelmen gathered 
at Chestnut Hill, near Boston, for the annual 
reunion run. Many old-time cycling clubs 
made the day the occasion for coming together 
again, and old club banners which have not 
been unfurled for several years were once more 
thrown to the breeze. Bicycling, like every 
other sport, has had its ups and downs, but 
there is too much health and happiness in it to 
allow it to be neglected for long. 








| of the colony. 





y the past winter entailed suffering upon 

human beings, with all their resources for 
defying nature’s assaults, how much more 
serious it must have been for wild birds and 
animals! Audubon societies in the Northern 
States did a great deal of good by calling public | 
attention to the necessity of feeding the birds, 
but the larger animals, like deer, could not be} 
helped. The early spring visits of guides and 
lumbermen to hunting-grounds in Maine hese! 
confirmed the fear that many deer perished of | 
hunger. One guide, who lately made a trip to 
camps near the lower end of Moosehead Lake, 
said that he and his companion thought nothing 
of finding one dead deer a day, and on one day 
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they ound seven. The depth of the snow had | 
made it impossible for them to get food. 


Cay 


A" interesting event, which combined the 
characteristics of Arbor day and an historic 
celebration, took place recently in East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. In 1635 Roger Williams 
was expelled from the Massachusetts colony, 
because of religious opinions which seemed 
unsound to his contemporaries. He went to 
Narragansett Bay, and with a few companions 
founded the colony which is now the State of 
Rhode Island. The event referred to was the 
planting of an oak-tree near the site of the cabin 
which Roger Williams first occupied, and the 
placing of a bronze tablet to mark the spot 
where the cabin stood. Members of various 
historical associations were present, together 
with a number of the descendants of the founder 


LETTERS FROM HOME. 


lyr pathetic eagerness of men in a far land 
for letters from home makes two of the best 
stories in Mr. Jeremiah Lynch’s ‘*Three Years 
in the Klondike.’’ When the post-office was 
opened at Dawson, the miners crowded in from 
all parts of the country to meet the first mail. 





The ignorance of the postal clerks was exas- 
perating, but it is not at all surprising that 
they were ignorant, for most men who went to 
that hard — were men of muscle and 
courage, not of clerkly skill. Such conversa- 
tions as the following were not infrequent : 

‘*Is there not a letter for me—James Culver- | 
house ?”” 

ge 
| 
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‘*But I’m sure there must be one,” said the 
prospector, in an appealing voice. 
tell you there ain’t any. Move away and | 
give another man a chance.’’ | 
The miner started to leave with a dejected | 
expression, but as the clerk was putting a 
bunch of soiled letters back into the hole marked 
**C,’’ the man cried: 

‘*There it is! There it is! The first letter | 
in your hand. Don’t you know my wife’s 
handwriting ?’’ he cried, in the confusion of 
his excitement. ‘‘Give it to me, quick!’’ 

Another day a long line was drawn up at 
the Dawson post-office. The end of the line 
curved out into the street. The eagerness of 
the men kept it impatiently swaying. 

A heavily bearded giant from Dominion 
Creek called out to a slight man who was | 
fifteen places ahead of him: 

‘*What’ll you take for your place in the line, 
yard ?”’ 

‘*Twenty dollars,’’ was the prompt < =f 

‘**All right, here’s the cheese!”’ called the | 
giant, —- | 

And they changed places. 
was that much nearer home. 
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THE PRETTIEST GIRL. | 


hen young Mr. Blake consented to meet 
an unknown second cousin at the railway- 


station, his sister Kate told him that he could 
not help knowing her as soon as he saw her | 
because she was so pretty. Thus equipped, he 
went to the station. The New York Press 
relates the incident which followed. 


In the waiting-room he saw a young woman 
in dark blue sitting near the book-stall, and after 
a look or two he approached her and asked: 

**Are you Miss Bradford ?’’ 

*‘No,”’ said the young woman, ‘‘I am not.’’ 

“T hope you will excuse me,’’ he hastened 
to say. ‘‘I am here to meet a Miss Bradford. 
She is my cousin. I have never seen her. My 
sister Kate is the only one in our family who 
knows her. Kate intended to meet her, but 
she is ill with a cold, and the doctor forbade it, | 
so I had to come. She told me I would know | 
Jennie because she is so pretty. ‘She is the 
prettiest girl you ever saw,’ Kate said. ‘Just 
pick out the prettiest girl in the station, and 

youll be sure to find Jennie.’ So that’s what 

did. I hope you’re not vexed? You really 
are, you know.’’ 

The young woman blushed. 
Blake sighed. 

“‘’m_ sorry,’’ he said, with another sigh. 
**T don’t know whom to ask next. I don’t see | 
anybody else who comes up to the description. 
I guess Cousin Jennie didn’t come.’’ 

A tall girl in brown sat beside the girl in 
blue. She now rose and looked quite over Mr. 
Blake’s head. 

“Yes, she did,’’ she said, with much dignity. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Blake.’ ‘‘Are you —” | 

**Yes, [am,”’ said the girl in brown. 
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MINDFUL OF HIS DUTY. 


fficer No. Umpty-seven, of the Jackson 
Park police force, was a faithful and dili- 
gent officer, and especially watchful of wheelmen 
who violated the regulations by riding their ma- 
chines in the park after sunset without a lamp. 


One evening, while he was patrolling the 
grounds, and reflecting upon the fact that he 
had not made an arrest for two whole days, he 
met a boy who was walking along by the side 
of his bicycle. 

‘*Phwat’s the matter, bub?’’ he said. 
chine broke ?’’ 

““No,’’ said the youngster. ‘‘I had to get 
off a minute ago, and I can’t get on by myself. 

have to get somebody to hold it for me and 
give me a push after I get in the saddle, and 
then I can ride the thing all right.’’ 

““T’ll hold it for yez,’’ said the policeman. 
“*Climb on.’’ 

He held the machine till the boy was in the 
saddle, and then gave him a push. 

But before the lad had travelled twenty feet 
the policeman overtook him. 

**Now, thin, ye little raskil,’’ said Officer 


**Ma- 


der, ‘‘I arrest yez f’r ridin’ in the pa-ark 
widout a lamp !’’ 
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Official Baseball Schedule Free. 


Our 194 Official Baseball Schedule of the National 
and American Leagues is the most comprehensive 
ever published. Pocket size. 40 pages, containing 
all games at home and abroad. 
OF ALL THE CLUBS. 





enclose a two-cent stamp for postage. 


SPORTING LIFE, 110 Dando Bidg., Philadelphia. 





GROUP PICTURES | 
Individual batting averages | 
of all the Players. SENT FREE for the asking if you | 
Address, | 














Girls’ &z Misses’ 
LAWN & MUSLIN 
DRESSES. 


ARENTS will find with 

us exceedingly beau- 
tiful Lawn and Muslin 
Dresses, particularly for 
Graduation and Confirma- 
tion purposes; also Dress 
and Dancing Frocks, exqui- 
sitely trimmed, for Girls 
and Misses from six to 
eighteen years of age. 

We cordially invite a 
careful inspection of these 
handsome dresses, which 
we have prepared this 
season to embrace a long 
range of prices. 
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MY SITUATION 


With GOLDING & COMPANY was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand. —ERNEST C. FELLOWS, Boston. Write to 
Burdett College, 6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


Barnard Mandolin | 


«- AND ... 


Harp Attachment 


FOR PIANOS. 


HELE EEE EEE 


Fits the scale of any upright piano. Any one can 
attach it ina few minutes. Enables you to change 
instantly from the regular piano tone to the imita- 
tion of banjo, guitar, mandolin, harp, ete. Sag Gime 
is sony not rag-time without this simple yet 
wonderful attachment. 


Delivered free to any address in $ 
U. 8., together with full directions J 
ted. 











Jor attaching, on receipt of price, 
M refunded if not as mn 
Ba Zaye invent and Foanes 
FRANK L. BARNARD, 657 Washington St., Boston. 
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RUG 


made from 
Old Carpets 


by the 
STERLING 
RUG WORKS, 


21 Scotia St., Boston. 


“¥ * — 


Illustrated 











3 Sarah Sth s 
KAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL Miay Catalogue Free. 








Used by the Royal Families and Smart 
otels Throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
TABLE SAT,T 


NOURISHES. 


Used like plain salt for 
table and kitchen. Con- 
tains wheat phosphates 
wanting in white bread. 




















Send for sample, enough for the family. 
|“ CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 





Clouds and darkness are driven from every kitchen 


by the easy-running HUB 


Range. 


The HUB has every up-to-date improvement, includ 
ing Gas Attachments, and is used and approved ! «’ 
the best cooks and cooking schools because it make. 


_CooKing a Pleasure. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of complete line of 
HUB Ranges and latest advertising novelty C. 


Smith € Anthony Co., .38:°4, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Hub Ranges and Heaters 
_ and Sanitas Plumbing Specialties. 
If not sold by your local dealer, order direct. 
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% RAl cs you put that 7 
ii) Ag} cross-grained whif- 
4 5 fletree on that 


trap ?”’ 

“Well, what if I did? 
What’s it to you?’’ 

‘*It’s this tome. It’s got 
to come off and have a sound 
one in its place.’’ 

Young Fred Potter, em- 
ployé of Curtis & Company’s 
big carriage factory, stood in 
the salesroom, giving a final 
inspection to a shining new 
vehicle which had just been 
backed into an advantageous 
position on the floor by a 
fellow workman. 

‘* Look here, Wendell,’’ 
continued Potter, ‘‘you know 
as well as I that no such 
piece of wood as that ought 
to go on a carriage of any 
kind. Mr. Curtis wouldn’t 
stand it for a minute.’’ 

‘*How do you know it’s 
cross-grained ?’’ asked Wen- 
dell. 

“T saw it before it was 
painted, and I heard Mr. 
Glen order a new one. If 
Mr. Glen were here, he 
wouldn’t let the trap be set 
up with that piece in it. 
It will make trouble.’’ 

‘*You mean you’ll make 
trouble for me, don’t you ?”’ 
Wendell’s scowl grew 
deeper. 

‘‘Of course not, but that 
stick’s got to be changed.’’ 

*‘Oh, back up, back up! 
Got to be changed, has it? 
I won’t change it on any 
order of yours. What you’re 
after is just to row a little 
and try to make a hit with 
the old man.’’ 

“Tm not. I’m looking 
out that we don’t put up 
any imperfect work.’’ 

‘*Well, I’ll change it, then, 
for I suppose you'll squeal 
if I don’t.’’ 

“Change it to-day, for it 
may go out at any time.’’ 

Potter then walked away 
toward the crating - room, 
leaving his companion alone 
beside the trap. 

‘*T won’t change it, 
though !’’ muttered the lat- 
ter to himself, flicking a 
speck of dust from a brilliant 
wheel. ‘‘That young ‘smart Alec’ thinks he’s 
going to get an office job if he stands in with 
Curtis. I won’t monkey round here all day, 
changing whiffletrees just to suit him. This 
machine goes as it is. I’m done.’’ 

He glanced over his shoulder to see if Potter 
was out of sight, then slouched off through the 
side entrance into the blacksmith shop, where 
he told a tale of spite against Fred, recounting 
their dispute and its cause. 

Fred Potter had been with Curtis & Company 
a year and a month. He had applied for an 
office position when he had first come to the 
works, but had been told that practical first- 
hand knowledge of the manufacture of carriages 
was essential. Although he had not relished 
it, he had begun at the bottom to work his 
way up. 

It had seemed slow and tedious. But from 
the time when he had first taken a hammer in 
hand in the crating-room and had pounded his 
lingers in awkward first efforts, up to the pres- 
ent moment, when he had attained that degree 
of skill represented by his ability to drive home 
« bolt to its place in the center of a polished 
cart body without marring the woodwork by 
@ Single ill-aimed blow, he had held fast to a 
principle. 

“Tl be a good carriage-maker while I’m at 
it,” he had said. ‘‘Some day I’ll be a good 
salesman.’? 

During the last few weeks, which had com- 
prised the rush season of the factory, Fred had 
worked hard early and late. The factory was 
short-handed. He had seen others working 
hard, too, from Manager Glen to the youngest 
‘~pprentice ; and because he was tired and worn 
out with the long strain, he was less patient 
than usual when things went wrong. 

__This partly explained his harshness toward 
Wendell, who had always exasperated him, but 
toward whom he would ordinarily have adopted 
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a different tone. A certain discouragement, 
‘00, which came partly from his physical 
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stood the test of the rapid 
drive out with the four 
heavy men. The young 
horses were restless and in- 
clined to mischief under a 
strange hand, and although 
Fred understood driving, it 
needed all his knowledge to 
handle this high - mettled 
pair. He had them well 
under control, however, as 
he started, and had just 
quieted them sufficiently to 
consider himself justified in 
taking a cautious look to in- 
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“AND YOU PUT THAT CROSS-GRAINED WHIFFLETREE ON THAT TRAP?" 


weariness and partly from his cherished hope, 
long deferred, was an element in his mood. 

Day after day, week after week, he had 
worked, rather impatiently, hopeful each month 
of promotion, correspondingly disappointed 
when none came beyond the occasional transfer 
from one department to another, and once a 
slight increase in wages. His fault, he admitted 
to himself in thoughtful moments, was that he 
had looked forward too much, had thought too 
much about pay-day and advancement; but he 
could not charge himself with indulging in this 
anticipation at expense of his work—only to 
the cost of his peace of mind and contentment. 

There had been times, however, when it 
seemed to him that his faithfulness went long 
unrewarded, that less worthy methods succeeded 
better, that some of the solid virtues were too 
old-fashioned to bring success in busy modern 
competition. But he had been strong and wise 
enough to cling tenaciously to his purpose, and 
the result was that he built better than he 
knew. ; 

On the day when the new trap was set up 
Fred was in one of his less happy moods. The 
first month of a new year, a time when he had 
confidently hoped to realize part at least of his 
ambitions, had passed without a sign of recog- 
nition from the firm. No increase of wages, 
no hint to promotion of coveted office work had 
come to him. 

The passage with Wendell did not tend to 
raise his spirits, for this man’s evident ill-will 
had been a constant thorn to him. It was with 
relief that he left the man and went into the 
trimming-rooms to undertake the more pleasant 
task of initiating a new boy, already a devoted 
friend, into the mysteries of cushion-stuffing. 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon 
that Mr. Curtis, the head of the firm, brought 
three prospective customers to the showrooms, 
to exhibit to them some of the carriages. 





The new trap attracted the visitors’ attention, 


|and after some discussion of its merits, Mr. 


Curtis, wishing to prove a contention, sent to 
his private stable for a pair of horses, and him- 
self took the strangers for a short drive in the 
conveyance. 

They had but just left the factory when Potter 
returned from the trimming-shop, and going to 
see if Wendell had yet changed the defective 
whiffletree, at once missed the trap. 

An inquiry from the caretaker informed him 
of the drive, and his anxiety was immediately 
roused. As he had said, he knew from previous 
inspection of the whiffletree that it was unsafe, 
and he knew that Mr. Curtis’s young team 
was spirited. His alarm was instant and great. 
He was at a loss for the moment; then believing 
that inaction or delay would be criminal, he 
inquired the road his employer had taken, and 
borrowing a bicycle from a friend in the crating- 
room, followed the party at once. 

It was a full mile of hard pedaling for Fred 
before he overtook the trap, but to his immense 
relief he came up with it at last on the river 
drive. Breathless as he was, he hurriedly 


informed Mr. Curtis of the unsafe condition of 


the vehicle. 

Not unnaturally, Mr. Curtis was embarrassed 
and angered at the revelation before prospective 
buyers of such a fact, but he was too wise to 
continue in his drive, and too much of a gentle- 
man to censure the employé before others. He 
turned the carriage over to Fred with directions 
to drive home carefully, and with an apology 
to his companions took them back to town on 
a car. 

Potter left his wheel at a roadside cottage, 
where he could send a boy for it later, and 
started on his homeward road with feelings 
more easily imagined than described. He was 
certain that censure, at least, awaited him at 
the factory. He knew that he would not detail 
Wendell’s part in the affair to Mr. Curtis, and 
he foresaw only blame for himself. 

He had some fear of the whiffletree even 
with only himself as a load, although it had 


spect the whiffletree, when 
a gust of wind suddenly 
picked up a loose news- 
paper at the roadside and 
sent it ‘‘ cart - wheeling ’’ 
toward the team. 

Dan, the off horse, in- 
stantly shied and pranced. 
Dolly, his mate, followed 
suit, and Fred threw all 
his strength upon the lines 
and called to them. He 
might have quieted them 
easily in a moment, but 
just then the eddying breeze 
caught the paper and sucked 
it with a sudden, resounding 
slap flat against a wheel. 

Dolly jumped like a fright- 
ened doe, and on the instant 
there was a sharp crack, like 
the explosion of a percus- 
sion-cap, which needed no 
explanation for Fred to 
understand what it was. 
Down went the broken 
whiffletree at the mare’s 
heels, and in a second she 
had caught the bit in her 
teeth and plunged forward. 
Dan was not much slower, 
and before Potter could 
think twice he had a wild 
runaway on his hands. 

He tried his best to keep 
the now galloping animals 
in the road, hoping against 
hope to pacify them. Then 
that worst of accidents in 
a runaway happened—the 
neck-yoke slipped from its 
place and let the pole drop 
from its leather ring. 

It struck the road with 
a thud, tore up the soft 
earth, moist from a recent 
rain, rebounded, struck 
again, and then embedded 
itself in the dirt with a 
jar which nearly unseated Fred, and broke short 
off, half-way up its length. The forward wheels 
immediately turned uncertainly, then reversed, 
then turned again, zigzagging across the road, 
and with each turn the short stub of the pole, 
swinging just clear of the ground, struck one 
or other of the maddened animals a cruel blow 
on the hind legs. If they had run before, they 
now leaped as if crazed. 

There could be but one end to this. Fred, 
his eyes filled by the flying mud, unable to see 
the road ahead of his team, clung blindly to the 
reins, with only the one purpose in his mind— 
to hold them if he could and prevent them from 
injuring themselves. He held on, but in thirty 
seconds the trap was overturned and Potter 
was dragging, stunned, choking, torn and 
bleeding, along the ground. 

That was all he remembered, for he was quite 
unconscious when the team was caught and 
stopped by a mounted policeman at a little park 
on the outskirts of the town, and he did not 
return to consciousness till he was under a 
doctor’s care in Mr. Curtis’s private office at 
| the factory. 
| Mr. Curtis himself was sitting beside him 
when Fred opened his eyes. Others were 
present also, among them the gentlemen who 
had driven out in the trap. They were talking 
as Fred’s dizzy brain gradually cleared, and 
although he was racked by pain and his head 
was aching wildly, he caught fragments of their 
conversation. 

**Saved us, I guess,’’ one said. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Mr. Curtis. ‘‘We might have 
had just such a runaway, probably more dis- 
astrous, too, to men of our age and weight.’’ 
| “I think he isn’t seriously hurt,’’ said the 
| doctor, ‘* but it must have been a frightful thing. 
| I don’t know how far he was dragged.’’ 
| “It must have been several hundred feet. 
|Only the softness of a level road saved him 
from —’’ 

“He’s all 





right,’’ interrupted the doctor, 
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on the surface of things just now. When you | driven as it was, jolted painfully over the road 


get well I want you in new work. There’s a | to his home, murmured over and over to himself 
house-salesman’s place here just spoiling for | one little sentence, although at times a huge 





seeing Potter’s eyes open. ‘‘How are you, my 
boy % ?”? 

Fred was not equal to talking, but even he 
eould not fail to see the concern with which 
Mr. Curtis looked at him. Then as his employer 
put his hand gently on his forehead, the dizzi- 
ness returned and the voices receded till they 
were lost again. 

‘*He’s fainted,’’ said the doctor. ‘* You’d 
better all go out and leave me to care for him.’’ 

Mr. Curtis went into the outer office with 
his guests. He was a man of action, a kind 
man, but stern enough when occasion rose. 
Now both the discipline of his factory and — 
reputation as a carriage-maker were at stake, | 
and he meant to sift the matter to the bottom. 
He sent for the foreman of the setting-up room. 

‘*Chambers,’’ he said, when the man came 
in, ‘‘who set up that trap ?’’ 

‘*Wendell, sir,’’ replied the foreman. Every 
one in the factory had already heard the story. 
Mr. Curtis sent a boy to summon Wendell. 

‘Did you inspect the trap before it was put 
in the salesroom ?’’ he asked Chambers, as the 
messenger departed. 

‘*No, sir. I left that to Potter, sir.’’ 

‘*Are you accustomed to leave such responsi- 
bilities to subordinates ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir—to Potter. He’s the best man I 
have, and this is the first time —’’ 

‘Potter knew that whiffletree was defective,’’ 
interrupted Mr. Curtis. 

‘*He must have known, sir, or he wouldn’t 
have followed you to tell you.’’ 

“It took some nerve to do that, even if he 
himself was responsible,’ said the proprietor. 

“That’s like Potter, sir,’’ said Chambers, 
smiling. ‘‘ But I don’t believe he was respon- 
sible.’’ 

Wendell came in at the moment. Mr. Curtis 
looked at him sharply, and the man faced him 
with visible effort. Just as he entered, an 
apprentice came in from the blacksmith shop 
with a requisition for material. Scenting 
something unusual, the boy loitered curiously. 

‘*Wendell, did you know that whiffletree 
was cross-grained?’’ asked the employer, 
without preliminary. 

‘Not till Potter told me so,’’ replied the 
man. 

‘*Why didn’t you change it?’’ 

“Tt wasn’t my business, Mr. Curtis. I— 
Potter said he’d change it.’’ 

Mr. Curtis’s face hardened, and he looked 
sharply toward the door of the private office, 
where Fred lay disabled. 

Suddenly, however, the little apprentice 
started forward. 

‘*Mr. Curtis,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘Potter did 
not! Wendell told us about it himself in the 
blacksmith shop, sir. He said Potter tried 
to make him change the whiffletree, and he 
wouldn’t, though he let Potter think he 
would.’’ 

The boy’s eyes were blazing. Wendell had 
met an unexpected ally of Fred’s. 

‘*Is that true, Wendell ?’’ asked Mr. Curtis, 
quietly. 

‘*No, of course not,’’ replied the man, but 
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such a man as you.”’ 


And Fred, even as the carriage, carefully | pays, after all. 


lump in his throat prohibited a whisper, ‘‘It 


It pays, it pays.’’ 














NE bright winter 
morning John and 
Dorcas Larkin were 
p< in their cozy room, 
| looking out upon the Com- 
mon and the Public Garden. 
In spite of their comfortable 
surroundings, the old people did not wear an 
expression of perfect contentment. To be sure, 
they were proud of their son, who had left the 
little village among the Green Mountains twenty 
years ago, and had won for himself so large a 
place in the great city. But they found it hard 
to accustom themselves to city ways after their 
long and simple country life. 
Suddenly the postman’s ring resounded 


expectantly. 

“It’s Saturday morning,’’ said John, ‘‘and 
we ought to get the Tribune.’’ 

Quick footsteps drummed on the stairs, the 
door burst open, and young John Larkin swung 
into the room. 

‘*Papers!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Riverdale Tribune! 
Full account Nehemiah Smith’s new hen- 
house! Death of Doctor Wetherbee’s faithful 
old horse! Paper ?’’ 

The old gentleman was equal to the occasion. 








“WELL, |! AM BEAT OUTI” 


through the house. The old people started up | 
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time they met. This made 
the old man wrathy, and one 
day he took off his hat, the 
way he always did when he 
got mad, and his hair stood 
up like a feather duster all 
over his head, and he shook 
his old bell crown at the lawyer and stomped his 
foot and hollered out, ‘You mean old money- 
grabber! You needn’t borrow any trouble 
about my not bein’ there! If I ain’t there by 
twelve o’clock noon, you may know that I am 
dead, and you can have the bell tolled for me.’ 

“But something did happen so that he was 
delayed on the road, and the minute it was 
twelve o’clock the lawyer went and ordered 
the bell tolled for old Daddy Dodge. Pretty 
soon the old man came along, and wanted to 
know who the bell was tolling for. When he 
found out he was madder than a hatter, and 
threatened to sue Pease, and all manner of 
things.’’ 

‘*My goodness me!’’ exclaimed Dorcas, as 
she glanced at the next item. ‘‘Just listen to 
this,’’ and she read: 

“Last Friday afternoon James Ray and Mrs. 
Emeline Riggs were married at the home of the 
bride. Rev. T.H. Ayer tied the knot. We extend 
sincere congratula- 
tions.” 

John Larkin smote 
his knee with a 
tremendous blow, 
; leaned back in his 
chair and laughed 
without restraint. 

‘*Weil, I am beat 
out!’’ he said. ‘‘I 
never expected that 
would come to pass, 
although I did my 
best to help it along. 
Once, after James 
had been looking 
across the church at 
Emeline all through 
sermon time for nigh 
on to three years, I 
says to him, ‘James,’ 
says I, ‘the Widow 
Riggs is just as nice 
and pretty a woman 
as goes to church, 
but you had better 
be moving if you 
want to get her, or 


ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


his head drooped as he spoke, and he looked | He held out a peppermint to his grandson, and | somebody else will get ahead of you.’ 


darkly from under his brows at the apprentice. | 

“Tt is true, though!’’ cried the boy. 
for Mike Brady and Ira Sales and some of the 
other blacksmiths. They’ll tell you.”’ 

Mr. Curtis took the hint and the men were 
summoned. They supported the boy, and 
Brady even ventured to grin at the discomfited 
Wendell, for Potter was liked, while the men 
knew Wendell for what he was. The whole 
story was told, and even a painter was-called 
in to tell of Potter’s first discovery of the cross- 
grained whiffletree. 

‘Go to the cashier and get your time,’’ said 
Mr. Curtis to Wendell. ‘‘If you hadn’t lied so 
infamously, I might hope you could get a lesson 
from this that would make you worth the 
keeping, but I don’t want you now.’’ 

The men went out. Mr. Curtis, his brow 
clouded, began a new apology to his guests for 
the whole affair, but one of them interrupted. 

‘*Curtis,’”’ he said, abruptly, ‘‘I understand 
your position. 
standpoint, maybe, but I’ll express my opinion 
this way: I’ll buy one of those traps, like the 
one we rode in to-day, with one provision, and 
that is that you have that young man Potter | 
inspect it and declare it sound before I take it.’’ | 

Mr. Curtis’s frown vanished. ‘‘That’s end 
you, Diehl,’’ he laughed, suddenly. ‘“‘It shall | 
be so,’’ and then he added, more gravely, ‘‘w hen | 
the boy gets well.’’ 

‘*He’ll get well,’’ said one of the other men, 
quickly, ‘‘and when he does I guess I’ll take 
a rig myself, one of his choosing also.’’ 

The third man said nothing, but he laughed 
contentedly as he shook hands with the pro- | 
prietor when the three departed together. 

When Fred was carried through the outer 
office an hour later, he was feeling stronger and 
was creditably brave, if not cheerful, under | 
the doctor’s assurance that his recovery would 
be rapid. He was quite unprepared, however, 
for what he heard when Mr. Curtis took his 
hand at the carriage door. 

ek rotter,,”” said the older man, 

‘you’ ve made two sales for me to-day.’ 











cheeri ly, 
Then, | 


I’ve heard more of 
You’re the kind of 


you for some time, Fred. 
you from my men to-day. 
man I need here. 


| the boy jerked the paper from under his arm as 


“Send | if it were in the middle of a bundle of fifty, 


and banged out of the room. 

‘*That boy is full of catnip, ain’t he?’’ said 
John. 

‘*He’s a good deal like his grandfather,’’ said 
Doreas. 

“Sho, now!’’ exclaimed the delighted old 
man, as he took his chair and placed it near 
his wife. ‘‘Now you read the news to me. 
Read the Riverdale column first.’’ 

Doreas adjusted her spectacles, took the paper, 
and began: 

“Norman Stannard starts to-morrow for Boston, 
where he enters upon a lucrative position in the 
well-known establishment of Brooks & Fen- 
derson.” 

** Yes, sir-ee!’’ exclaimed theold man. ‘‘The 
city folks have to send up into the country 
when they want a good clerk. Time and again 
I used to see the Boston drummers watching 





It seems unfortunate from your Norman pretty close when he was trading with 


| customers, and I told Bennett he couldn’t expect 
to keep such a salesman forever. Well, well,. I 


| Shall look Norman up right away, and we can 


invite him over here once in a while.’’ 

“So we can,’’ agreed Dorcas, eagerly, ‘‘and 
it will seem like home to have one of the 
Riverdale young folks round, won’t it??? Then 
| she read on: 

“Last Sunday morning, when Janitor Jones 
undertook to ring the chureh-bell, it was found to 
be cracked and the tone destroyed. A subscrip- 
tion has already been started for the purpose of 
buying a new bell.” 


‘*That’s too bad!’’ said John. ‘‘That bell 
has called us to meeting a good many years. I 
/remember when it was first hung in the old 
| church. 








‘*Well, he got red as a beet, and he opened 
his lips once or twice, but not a word could he 
say. Time and again I have seen him come 
down the street, all dressed up in his best 
clothes, and he’d go as far as Emeline’s gate, 
and then be too seared to go in, and turn round 
and go home. How do you suppose James 
ever mustered up the courage to pop the ques- 
tion, Dorcas ?”’ ; 

“‘T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ said Dorcas, ‘‘but 
perhaps this next item may have something to 
do with it,’”’ and she read: 

“A good many people around here have lost 
money lately by the collapse of the Rocky Moun- 


tain Investment Company. Moral: Invest your 
money nearer home.” 


‘*That’s it! That’s it!’’ exclaimed John, 
with a beaming face. ‘‘That’s James Ray all 
over. He knew that Emeline had all her 
money in that company, and when she lost it 
all and was likely to suffer, he puts his bashful- 
ness into his pocket and steps right up and faces 
the music. Now he’s got him a good wife, and 
I hope they’ll put him in deacon right away.’’ 

““There’s been a fire,’’ said Dorcas. 

“‘Fire? Where?’”’? and John bent forward 
with strained attention while Dorcas read: 


“Last Wednesday afternoon about four o’clock 
a fire broke out in the upper story of Green’s 
block on Main Street. The fire was pretty well 
started before it was discovered. Fire company 
No. 2 was promptly on the scene of action, and 
soon had two full streams on the blaze from the 
hydrant in front of Alvey’s drug-store. Com- 
pany No. 1 connected with the hydrant by the hay- 
seales, and turned on two more streams. In half 
an hour the fire was under control, and in an hour 
it was practically out. Before the first stream of 
water was turned on it looked as if the block 
would surely go, but the work of the firemen was 


It used to make the shivers run down excellent, with Chief Engineer Dan Bryan in 


my back when it tolled for any one that had | °@rge.” 


died. But that custom stopped a good while | 
it was for a man that wasn’t dead at all.’’ 

‘*Why, how was that?’’ asked Dorcas. ‘‘I 
| don’ t seem to remember about it.’’ 


| 


Before Dorcas finished reading about the fire 


| ago, and I believe the last time the bell tolled | John had risen from his chair, and was pacing 


excitedly round the room. 
‘*The boys did well, and no mistake!’’ he 
|eried. ‘‘But all they have to do nowadays to 


“Tt was for old Daddy Dodge,’’ explained | get a head of water is just to connect with the 
more gravely, he continued: ‘‘I’ve watched | John. ‘‘You know what a fiery old fellow he hydrants, and then it staggers two men to hold 


was. Well, it seems that the old man had a 
bill to pay to Lawyer Pease on a certain day, 





I owe you more than appears | and the lawyer would at him about it every | 


the nozzle. It was tough work fighting fire when 
I was captain of the old Eagle fire-engine. 
**Don’t you remember, Dorcas, when Barton’s 
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block burned on that same spot one winter 
night thirty years ago? Land of Gideon! It 
was cold when that factory bell begun to dong, 
dong, dong, dong ! fast as the watchman could 
jerk the rope. The boys turned out prompt, 
hollering fire and dressing themselves on the way 
to the engine-house. The old Eagle squeaked 
and squawked over the snow, but we dragged 
her up in front of the mill in short order. 

** ‘Suction hose!’ says I, and the boys sprang 
to and put it down into the flume;: but big 
Bill Martin slipped and fell head foremost into 
the water. They pulled him right out by the 
heels, but in a second his clothes froze on him 
stiff, and all he could do was to tumble into 
the boiler-room of the mill and stay there. 

‘* ‘Man the brakes!’ says I, and in less than 
half a jiffy thirty-six big men stood ready for 
the word. 

***All ready!’ camea shout from the hosemen. 

** *Who’s got the nozzle?’ 1 says, as I jumped 
up on the engine. 

“ ‘Jim Ray and your boy Ezra,’ 
Enoch Marsh, out of his frozen beard. 

** Just at that instant there came an explosion. 
The flat roof of the building heaved up, and the 
black smoke and fire poured out. My heart gave 
aterrible jump. Inside I said, ‘ Lord, take care 
of the boys!’ but I sung out with all vengeance : 

***Tet her have it, boys! NOW!’ 

‘Down went the brakes, and the good old 
Eagle tuned up clear and strong,—ca-bunk, 
ca-bunk, ca-bunk, ca-bunk !—and I tell you 
it was music to me when the water began to 
splutter from the nozzle and swish into the fire. 
We couldn’t save the block, but by working 
hard all night we kept the fire from spreading 
and saved the village.’’ 

‘*Well, John,’’ said Dorcas, in mild reproof, 
*‘T don’t think you need to make so much 
noise and go through all the motions. Folks 
will think there’s a lot of children in here, 
instead of an old man of seventy-five. ’’ 

‘Oh, well, Dorcas, I guess there’s no harm 
done,’’ said John, somewhat abashed. ‘‘ It 
sort of stirs me up when I get to talking about 
old times, but hereafter I will endeavor to keep 
the peace. Why don’t you read on?’’ he asked, 
after a pause. 

**‘Why—a—” Dorcas began, slowly, “this 
next item is partly about you and me,’’ and she 
read : 

“Last evening, at a special meeting of the church, 
James Ray was unanimously elected deacon, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the removal of Deacon 
John Larkin. The following minute was also 
adopted : 

“*We desire to express our high appreciation of 
the long and faithful service rendered to this 
church by Deacon John Larkin and his wife. We 
miss their wise counsel and their willing service, 
but we hold them in loving remembrance in all 
our hearts.’ ” 





says old 


John sniffed suspiciously, and felt for his 
handkerchief, which he could not find. ‘‘They 
don’t forget us up there in the old church, do 
they, Doreas?’’ he said. ‘‘I want you should 
be sure and cut that piece out, so that we can 
keep it, and I’m going to get Ezra to write for 
an extra copy to send out West to Brother 
Nathan’s folks. I’m real glad they put James 
in deacon, and I shouldn’t wonder a mite if 
the women put in Emeline to head the Home 
Benevolent Society, should you? Why, Dor- 
cas,’’ said the old man, tenderly, ‘‘what are 
you erying about ?’’ 

Doreas handed him the Tribune, and pointed 
to the last item of the Riverdale news, where 
he read: 

“On Thursday afternoon, just at sunset, Mrs. 
James Baldwin, familiarly and lovingly known as 
‘Aunt Jim,’ passed away after a brief illness. 
Her funeral will be held to-morrow afternoon at 
the church. A further notice of her long and 
useful life will appear next week.” 


John let the paper fall and clasped the hand 
of Doreas in his own, and she looked up at 
him with a happy smile, although her cheeks 
weresstill wet with tears. 

“Tt is only for a little while, Dorcas,’’ he 
said, gently. 

**T know it, John,”’ she said. 

Hand in hand the aged couple sat in silence, 
and every trace of discontent and unrest had 
passed from their shining faces. 





HOW TO TEACH A BOY TO RIDE. 
By Lieut.-Col. James Parker. 
Formerly Cavairy Instructor, West Point. 


MANY boys 
never learn to 
ride well, be- 


cause they are timid 
and lack confidence. 
They get a bad fall, 
perhaps, when they 
first begin to ride, and 
they never forget it. 
The first thing, there- 
fore, that a boy should 
acquire is confidence. To this end he must be 
of an age to learn easily, say from eight to 
twelve years old, not younger. His mount 
should be an easy-going pony or horse, and to 
make sure that the pony shall be gentle during 
the first lessons, it would be a good idea to look 
after his food. Give him plenty of hay to eat, 
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but no oats. Then he will be quiet enough, 
especially if he is put through an hour’s exer- 
cise each day in addition to the riding lessons. 

The first lesson should be given in a place 
where there is no danger of the pony’s running 
away, and where, if the boy falls off, he will 
not be hurt. Select a lot or enclosure where 
the ground is soft, and close the gate. The 
pony should be equipped for the first lessons 
with a blanket, saddle and bridle. 

Use a snaffle-bit, which will not hurt or 
worry the animal—not a curb. The kind or 
style of saddle is of little importance, provided 
it is safe and comfortable. The length of 
stirrup should be carefully adjusted. It should 
be a trifle shorter than the rider’s arm, meas- 
uring from the armpit to the tips of the fingers. 

Now the boy mounts. Standing on the left 
side of the pony, he gathers the reins in his 
right hand, and places his right hand upon 
the pommel of the saddle. He places his left 
foot in the stirrup, grasps a lock of the mane, 
well forward, with his left hand, and springs 
upward, supporting the weight of his body on 
his hands, bringing the right foot up by the 
side of the left foot, with body erect. He carries 
the right leg over the pony’s back, and sits down 
in the saddle, placing his right foot in the 
stirrup at once. This sounds like a very formi- 
dable operation, but after a few trials it will 
be found to be very simple, and quickly done. 

Now begins the first lesson. If he wants to 
ride in the American fashion, and we hope that 
every boy who reads this paper does, this is 
the way he should sit his horse: 

Head erect, chin drawn in, shoulders well 
back, body erect in the saddle, back straight, 
elbows close to the body,—do not forget that, for 
nothing is uglier than flopping elbows,—hands 
as high as the elbows, one rein in each hand. 
The legs from the knee down should be vertical, 
feet parallel to the horse’s sides, ball of foot on the 
tread of the stirrup, heel lower than ball of foot. 

When the boy first takes this position he may 
feel that he is looking very proud, quite ‘‘stuck 
up,” as a little boy of my acquaintance once 
said, but that is just the way he ought to look, 
for no one will ever give him credit for being 
a good rider, no matter if he does know how 
to manage his horse, unless he has an erect, 
graceful bearing and a good seat. He should 
never lounge in the saddle. It is ugly for the 
rider, and very apt to injure the horse’s back. 

When the boy has learned this position, and 
its details are thoroughly impressed upon his 
mind, let him press his legs against the pony’s 
sides, at the same time lowering the reins. 
The pony will start out. Keep him at a walk 
for some time. 

And now, before our pupil does anything else, 
he should gain confidence. He should learn 
that it does not hurt to fall from a horse, 
provided he falls properly. He should also 
learn that if at the trot or at a faster gait he 
finds his position on the horse’s back insecure, 
and that he is in danger of falling off, he need 
not be alarmed; he has but to imitate a cat, 
and fall, always on his feet. 

But how is this to be done? It is simple 
enough. Let him grasp the mane of the pony 
with both hands, and holding on, roll or jump 
off. He will come down on his feet, and the 
pony will stop. Practise the boy at this, at a 
walk, and later at a trot. 
Soon he will do it hand- 
ily, and the fear of falling 
will be gone. 

Then make him practise 
mounting the pony with- 
out using the stirrups, 
first at a halt, then at 
a walk. 

He should, in order to 
do this, jump from the 
ground, support himself 
for a moment on his 
hands, one being on the 
pony’s mane, the other 
being on the pommel of 
the saddle, keeping the 
body erect, his arms 
straight, then carry the 
right leg over the pony’s 
back, and sit down in the 
saddle. It is as if he pre- 
pared to vault, and threw 
one leg over instead of two. 

In six lessons at the most 
our pupils should have 
gained considerable confi- 
dence, and be able to 
mount and dismount without stirrups ; and now 
he is ready to ride without a saddle. 

Riding without a saddle teaches balance, and 
a good balance is the secret of good riding. 
Although in time you can learn balance on 
a saddle with stirrups, the quickest way to 
acquire it is by riding bareback, or with only 
a blanket between you and the pony’s back. 
Having acquired this balance, it no longer 
matters if the horse shies and you lose your 
stirrups; you will still stay on. 

Our pupil, however, may find it a little diffi- 
cult at first to stay on without stirrups; but 
then, on the other hand, he should now no 
longer be afraid of falling off. If he loses his 
balance he jumps lightly to the ground, and 
'8 on the back of his pony again before the 
pony can say ‘Jack Robinson.”’ 
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HER HIGHNESS, THE MAHARANEE OF 
KUCH BEHAR. 
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ought to have a secure seat, and be ready to 
leave his ‘“‘field’’ and ride on the road, and 
here we will leave him to his own devices. 
He has a secure seat, he is no longer timid, 
he has confidence in himself and in his horse. 
He can take both reins in his left hand, and 
use a whip or spurs. What he wants now is 
plenty of riding, hard riding. 

The length of time necessary to make a good 





rider varies. The West Point cadets, who are 
noted for their riding, become fairly proficient 
in but a little over forty rides of an hour each, 
and complete their equestrian course in two 
hundred rides. 

If our boy cannot quite equal that record, he 
can certainly acquire considerable proficiency 
in an equal number of rides, and he can have a 
great deal of fun. 
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ences of ladies trav- 
elling in the East are such 
visits as they are able to 
pay to those of their sisters 





A PARSEE WOMAN. 


society. In India the purdah, or zenana, system 
is generally considered to have been adopted 
by the Hindus in imitation of 
the Mohammedans. All but 
the lowest class of Mohamme- 
dans shut up their women, 
but, roughly speaking, only 
the higher ranks of Hindus. 
Parsee ladies, as is well 
known, mix freely with 
Europeans. 

The ladies who are purdah, 
or ‘‘behind the curtain,’’ as 
regards men, are, however, 
very glad to extend hospi- 
tality to Englishwomen, and 
| one of the first entertainments 
| in which I shared at Haida- 
| rabad, some years ago, was a 
| breakfast given by the sisters 
of the late Sir Salar Jung. 

The guests were invited to 
be at the palace by eleven 
o’clock, but punctuality is 
not an Eastern virtue, and 
the hostesses did not appear 
till a good half-hour later. 
|The palace was a gorgeous 
building, surrounding im- 
mense courtyards. In one of 
these was a colonnade, under 
which seventy people could 
dine with comfort. An inner 
court had a gallery running 
round it, opening into various upper rooms, some 
furnished in rather gaudy European style, others 
| decorated with pieces of looking-glass of all sizes, 
| fastened into pillars, walls and ceiling, or with 
specimens of china, old and modern, Oriental 
and Western, cemented in similar fashion to the 
walls and ceiling, or fixed into niches. 





Breakfast in the Zenana. 


E waited for the ladies in one of the 
1] European apartments, where we were 
joined after a time by Sir Salar’s 
younger brother, the Munir-ul-Mulk, who, as 
a near relative, was allowed to enter the zenana. 
He introduced the ladies 
when they appeared. One 
wore a crimson velvet 
jacket, magnificently em- 
broidered with gold, a 
green chudder, or volumi- 
nous scarf, thrown loosely 
round head and body, and 
pink drawers, very full 
above the knee, but so 
tight below that they had 
to be sewn on, and ending 
just above the ankle. The 
other sister was attired 
in the same fashion, yel- 
low predominating in 
her costume. Each had 
a magnificent array of 
necklaces, armlets and 
anklets. 

The anklets of the noble 
ladies of Haidarabad are 
richly jeweled, and so 
heavy that they would be 
highly inconvenient in a 
long walk; but since the 
wearers are generally con- 
tent to remain in house 
and garden, with bare feet or embroidered 
slippers, they do not mind the weight. 

A cousin was present, dressed all in white, 
because ,she was a widow, and one or two 
gold armlets were her only adornment. Three 
children, with a few hideous old attendants, 
completed the party. 

We were conducted into the courtyard, where 
breakfast was spread under the colonnade on a 
long table raised a few inches from the ground. 
We sat on the floor, which was covered with 
a white cloth, and our various attempts to dis- 
pose of our legs were a source of great amuse- 
ment to our hostesses, who found not the 
slightest difficulty in squatting down comfort- 
ably. 

Anything and everything was sufficient to 
convulse them with laughter, and they chat- 








In eight or ten lessons without a saddle he 





tered incessantly, some of their remarks being 
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who are secluded from male | real interest in anything 
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doctor who accompanied , bps 

us. = Vf / 
Although this lady as- 4 ¥/ 

sured us that they had no ; 

A TULGEE COOLIE GIRL. 


beyond their clothes, jewels and food, it is fair 


‘to add that they were pretty and apparently 


amiable, and certainly anxious 
to see their guests happy and 
at ease. 

The table was covered as 
thickly as possible with 


with curries of all kinds, 
with rice cooked in different 
ways, and with sweet concoc- 
tions. We were also given 
large, round biscuits, which 
met with universal approval. 
The only drink offered was 
water, but coffee was brought 
to any one desiring it. Every 
one had plates, and spoons 
and forks were provided for 
the Englishwomen, while the 
Mohammedans mixed up rice 
and curry with their fingers, 
and contrived to eat quite 
tidily without other instru- 
ments. 

When they had finished 
they went a little aside, 
and the attendants, who had 
hitherto been occupied in 


them, and poured water over 
their hands into metal bowls. 

It was easy to moralize over 
the emptiness of these cheerful ladies’ heads, 


but I confess that they left a happier impres- | 


sion on my mind than did another hostess, 
Mrs. Mehdi Ali, wife of the then 
financial secretary to the Nizam. We 
dined with her husband, and after 
dinner she received the ladies in her 
back drawing-room, attired in a care- 
fully devised compromise between 
Indian and European costume. The 
lower part was, in fact, a divided 
skirt of brocade, so voluminous that 
the division might well have passed 
unobserved. 

She spoke English fluently, and 
was, we were told, conversant both 
with our own and with French litera- 
ture; but she had none of the merry 
light-heartedness of the begums of Sir 
Salar Jung’s family. She had eaten 
of the tree of knowledge, and knew 
something of a world in which she 
might not mix. I shall never forget 
the _melancholy tone in which she 
apologized for her inability to call 
upon me, adding, ‘‘I am not a woman; I ama 
bird in a cage.’’ 

A wider spread of education will so strengthen 
the pinions of these birds as to enable the doors 
of their cages to be safely opened. 

Much is being done in this direction. Schools 
for poor and middle-class girls are springing 
up in many parts of India. Seyd Hossain 
Bilgrami, for many years minister of education 
in the Deccan, showed himself a true pioneer 
in promoting the education of girls of the noble 
and upper classes. 

A large, airy building was appropriated as a 
zenana school, and the grounds surrounding it 
were enclosed by walls high enough to prevent 
any masculine eye from espying the charms of 
the young ladies when they descended from 
their carriages or during the hours of recreation. 
The first head mistress was a Hindu lady, 
married to an Englishman; but on a second 
visit, a few years later, I found that her place 
had been taken by an Englishwoman, with an 
Eurasian as assistant mistress. 


What the Girls Study. 


HE girls were generally pretty, and had 
the gentle, attractive manner almost uni- 
versal among Oriental women. They 

did not seem disposed to be exceptionally studi- 
ous, although it is evident that they acquire 
quite enough to place them on a totally different 
footing from the grown-up children hitherto to 
be found in households where the manual labor 
was done by servants. 

They learn reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and a little geography. Some recite simple 
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| English poetry, and a few are taught Persian, 
| which for generations has been the lingua 
| Franca whereby the upper classes in different 
| parts of India could communicate with each 
other, although English is gradually taking its 
place. 

We are assured that this education is rendering 
the ladies far more agreeable companions to 
| their husbands, and its practical utility has been 
|shown in several instances, as young wives 
have been able to send to their absent lords 
intelligent reports, not only of domestic details, 
but of the condition of their properties. Most 
| important of all, such a growing enlightenment 
|of the mothers will remove one of the great 
| difficulties with which English officials in 
| charge of the young chiefs and princes of India 
| have hitherto had to contend. The ‘‘zenana 
| influence’? has been almost proverbial for its 
fatal tendency to counteract the attempts to 
| elevate, bodily and mentally, the youths in 
whose hands lie a large part of the destiny 
of their feudatory dominions. 
| Of course there have been brilliant exceptions 
| among the princesses of India, many of whom 
| have shown devotion, intelligence and rectitude 
which would do honor to the women of any 
|country, but the majority have certainly been 
handicapped by the impediments in the way of 
educating a class so strictly secluded. 





| 
** Mothers of Princes.’’ 


| 
IE Indian woman is by no means bereft 
T of social and legal rights—in some parts 
these are exclusive and peculiar. In 
| Travancore, for instance, the succession to the 
| principality must pass to males through females, 
and as nearly fifty years ago there were no direct 
heiresses, the maharaja, with the permission of 
the British government, adopted two ranees, 
or princesses, to be the ‘‘mothers of princes.’’ 

The elder of these ladies, a charming and 
| well-educated woman, had no children, and her 
|husband landed himself in political difficul- 
| ties. She was urged to divorce him, an easy 
| matter in Travancore, where ‘‘woman’s rights’’ 
include the privilege of accepting a husband 
by receiving from him an ornamental cloth, and 
| divorcing him by the simple process of sending 
it back again. The ranee, however, remained 
| faithful to her husband, contrived to reinstate 
| him at court, and ultimately won for herself a 
position not often accorded to childless women 
in the East, being universally esteemed for her 
personal merits and endowments. 

Among schools for girls, we visited one at 
Madras, called the Hobart School, which was 
the first started in India for Mohammedan girls, 
who, although of the lower class, were supposed 
| to be invisible to men. I say ‘‘supposed,’’ as, 
although the managers 
had to save appearances 
by sending covered carts 
to bring the girls to 
school, we were told 
that many of them ran 
freely about the streets 
in play hours. 

The parents, like par- 
ents in other lands, were 
often hard to please. At 
first they objected to 
their daughters learning 
to write, for fear they 
should seribble love- 
letters and throw them 
over the wall. Although 
averse to love-making, 
they did not deprecate 
matrimony. We saw one 
girl in the school who 
had been married two 
days previously to a man who already pos- 
sessed one wife and was about to take a third. 
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A Petition to the Governor! 


AM = Mohammedans, however, limit 
themselves to one wife, some on prin- 
ciple, some from observation of their 
friends’ experience. That this is not always 
favorable to a multiplicity of wives may be 
deduced from the following petition received by 
a friend of mine while governor of the Madras 
Presidency : 

‘Nothing is more miserable than for a man 
to have more than one wife. I have three, and 
I pray your excellency to banish whichever 
two you please to the Andaman Islands, or 
some other distant country.’’ I do not know 
whether the writer was a Mohammedan or a 
Hinda. 

Among the Hindus the seclusion of women 
is rather a sign of gentility than a religious or 
social tradition, and it is often a mere concession 
to ‘‘What will the neighbors say ?’’ 

I had a somewhat amusing proof of this at 
Madras. We visited the house of a munsii 
(clerk or teacher), whose acquaintance I had 
made at Government House. He showed us 
his living-rooms, and a little court with the 
holy basil-tree growing out of an altar, at which 
the family offered their prayers; but as my 
husband and one or two men were with us, we 
were not taken into the zenana. 

Afterward the munshi confessed to one of 
the staff that he had been most anxious that I 
should see his wife and daughter, but feared 
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them. Might he bring them to meet me some- 
where else? 

It was therefore arranged that this gentleman 
should drive me down to the queen’s statue 
in the town, where the munshi duly appeared, 
escorting the ladies in a cart, with wooden 
shutters like Venetian blinds, the ordinary 
conveyance of the neighborhood. My friend 
thereupon suggested that he should discreetly 
retire. 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ said the munshi, ‘‘it does not 
matter at all.’’ And the ladies, who could 
not be seen in their own courtyard, were let 
out into a public, although certainly an un- 
frequented, road to converse with me and a 
strange man. 

Among the many institutions for educating 
girls are, needless to say, various orphanages 
and other establishments under the charge of 
the religious bodies of different denominations. 
While at Bombay I accompanied the governor’s 
wife to a very large orphanage and day-school 
combined, conducted by some charming Roman 
Catholic Sisters. The reverend mother, although 
vowed to celibacy, laughingly assured us that 
she was forced into the position of one of the 
greatest match-makers in the country, as the 
young men educated in other Christian schools 
constantly applied to her for wives. If they 
brought proper recommendations as to char- 
acter and position, a well-trained orphan was 
introduced. 

Should the young pair agree, they were 
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promptly married; but if the first girl brought 
in for inspection could not come to terms, a 
second might be forthcoming. I asked whether 
a nun acted as chaperon during the interviews, 
and was told that it was generally so; but 
young peuple peculiarly worthy of confidence 
were sometimes left to themselves. 

Perhaps the most delightful opportunity for 
admiring both the personal charms and the 
lovely clothes of Indian ladies is a ‘‘purdah 
party,’”’ particularly if given at Government 
House. 

On these occasions all men are banished, and 
only maids remain to introduce the guests and 
offer refreshments. Blinds are lowered on any 
side of the buildings exposed to public view, 
and the spacious rooms, overlooking sheltered 
gardens and arranged for music and other 
pleasures, receive a graceful throng, full of shy 
delight at mingling in unaccustomed scenes, 
attired in all the colors of the rainbow, and 
glittering in gold embroidery and priceless 
gems. 

Although some can talk English, conversation 
with the majority is limited ; but they are always 
happy in examining an Englishwoman’s clothes 
and ornaments, and it is fortunately no breach 
of Oriental etiquette to finger theirs with expres- 
sions of admiration. Above all, they now enjoy 
their personal reception by the lady who has 
won all their hearts, and done more than any 
other to unite the women of East and West— 
the wife of the present Governor of Bombay. 








IN THREE PARTS. 


Bye lay awake a long time that 
B night, thinking, not of the bridge nor 
of the ‘‘crow’s-nest,’’ not of the captain 
nor of the supposed Hugh Dalton, but of the 
child in the steerage. 

How stifling it must be down there to-night! 
It was hot and airless enough here, where 
Blythe had a stateroom to herself,—separated 
from her mother’s by a narrow passageway,— 
and where the port-holes had been open all day. 
Now, to be sure, they were closed, for the sea 
was rising, and already the spray dashed against 
the thick glass. Oh, how must it be in the 
steerage! And how did it happen that that 
nice woman had been obliged to take her little 
signorina in such squalid fashion to la bella 
Italia ? 

Blythe fell asleep with the sound of creaking 
timbers in her ears, as the good ship strained 
against the rising sea; and when the clear note 
of the cornet, playing the morning hymn, roused 
her from her dreams, the roaring of wind and 
waves sent her thoughts with a shock-of pity 
to the little steerage passenger shut up below. 
For with such a sea as this the waves must be 
sweeping the steerage deck, and there could be 
no release for the poor little prisoner. 

‘*Vhy you not report that veather from the 
lookout ?’’ the captain asked, with mock 





severity, as Blythe appeared at the breakfast-‘ 


table. 

The racks were on and the knives and forks 
had begun their time-honored minuet within 
their funny little fences. The amateur ‘‘look- 
out”’ glanced across the table at her friend and 
ally, the poet, who nodded encouragingly as 
she answered : 

‘*Oh, we knew the captain knew all about 
it!’’ 

‘*You think de capitan know pretty much 
eferything, wie es scheint!’ was the reply, 
uttered in so deep a guttural that Blythe knew 
the old viking did not take very seriously the 
‘*bit of weather’’ that seemed to her so violent. 

Yet when she came up the companionway 
after breakfast she found a stout rope stretched 
across the deck from stanchion to stanchion to 
hold on by, the steamer chairs all tied fast to 
the rail that runs round the deck-house, and 
every preparation made for rough weather. 

It was not what a sailor would have called a 
storm, but the sea was changed enough from 
the smiling calm of yesterday. Not many pas- 
sengers were on deck, half a dozen only recli- 
ning in their chairs in the lee of the deck-house, 
close reefed in their heavy wraps, while here 
and there a pair of indefatigable promenaders 
lurched and slid along the heaving deck arm 
in arm, or clung to any chance support in a 
desperate effort to keep their footing. 

Blythe had to buffet her way lustily as she 
turned a corner to windward. Holding her 
golf cape close about her and jamming her felt 
hat well down on her head, she made her way 
to the narrow passageway forward of the wheel- 
house, where one looks down into the steerage. 
The waves were dashing across the lower deck, 
which was deserted excepting for one or two 
dark-browed men crouching under shelter of the 
forecastle. 

There was a light, drizzling rain, and now 
and then the spray struck against her face. 
Blythe looked up to the crow’s-nest, which was 
describing strange geometrical figures against 
the sky. The lookouts in their oil-coats did 
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THE ITALIAN COUNT CHANCED TO PASS THEIR WAY. 


not seem in the least to mind their erratic 
passage through space. She wished it were 
eight bells and time for them to change watch; 
it was always such fun to see them running 
up the ladder, hand over hand, their quick, 
monkey-like figures silhouetted against the 
sky. 

How nobly the great ship forged ahead 
against an angry sea, climbing now to the crest 
of a big wave, and giving a long, shuddering 
shake of determination before plunging down 
into a black, swirling hollow! And how the 
wind and the waters bellowed together ! 

The captain was on the bridge in his rubber 
coat and southwester. He had said this would 
not last long, and he had stopped for a second 
cup of coffee before leaving the table. All the 
same, Blythe would not have ventured to accost 
him now, even if he had passed her way. 

Presently she returned under shelter of the 
awning and let Gustav tuck her up in her chair 
to dry off. And Mr. DeWitt came and sat 
down beside her, and instructed her in the 
delectable game of ‘‘Buried Cities,’’ in which 
she became speedily so proficient that, taking 
her cue from the lettering on one of the life- 
boats, she discovered the city of Bremen lying 
‘*buried’’ in “‘the sombre menace of the sea.’’ 

After a while Gustav appeared before them, 
bearing a huge tray of bouillon and sandwiches, 
with which he was striking the most eccentric 
angles; and Blythe discovered that she was 
preposterously hungry. And while her nose 
was still buried in her cup, she espied over its 
rim a pair of legs planted well apart in the 








cause of equilibrium, and the big, pleasant 
voice of Mr. Grey made itself heard above | 
wind and sea, saying, ‘‘Guess where I’ve been !’? | 


‘*In the smoking-room,’”’ was the prompt 
reply. 

**Guess again.’’ 

‘On the bridge—only you wouldn’t dare!’’ 

**Once more.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I know!” Blythe cried, setting her 
thick cup down on the deck, and tumbling off 
her chair in a snarl of steamer rugs. ‘‘You’ve 
been down in the steerage, finding out about 
the little signorina!’’ 

‘*Who told you?’’ 

‘“*You did. You looked so pleased with 
yourself. Oh, do tell me all about her!’’ 

‘*Well, I’ve had a long talk with the woman. 
Shall we walk up and down ?’’ 

Off they went, with that absence of ceremony 
which characterizes life on shipboard, leaving 
Mr. DeWitt to bury his cities all unaided and 
unapplauded. Then, as the two walked up 
and down,—literally up and down, for the ship 
was pitching a bit, and sometimes they were 
laboring up-hill and sometimes they were run- 
ning down a steep incline,—as they walked up 
and down Mr. Grey told his story. 

The woman, Giuditta, had confided to him 
all she knew, and he had surmised more. 
Giuditta had known the family only since the 
time, three years ago, when she had been 
called in to take care of the little Cecilia during 
the illness of the signora. The father had been 
a handsome good-for-nothing, who had been 
shot in a street row in that quarter of New 
York known as ‘‘ Little Italy.’”” He was nothing 
—niente, niente! But the signora! Oh, if the 
gentleman could but have known the signora, 
so beautiful, so patient, so sad! Giuditta had 
stayed with her and shared her fortunes,— 
which were all, alas! misfortunes!—and had 
nursed her through a long decline. But nevera 
word had she told of her own origin, the beautiful 
signora, nor had her father’s name ever passed 
her lips. Had she known that she was dying, 
perhaps then, for the 
child’s sake, she might 
have forgotten her 
pride. But she was 
always thinking she 
should get well; and 
then, one day, she 
died! 

There was very little 
left—only a few dollars ; 
but among the squalid 
properties of the pitiful 
little stage where the 
poor young thing had 
enacted the last act of 
her tragedy was one 
picture, a Madonna, 
with the painter’s 
name in the corner— 
G. Bellini. 

It was a little picture, 
twelve inches by six- 
teen, in a dingy old 
frame, and not a 
pretty picture at that. 
But a kind man, a 
dealer in antiquities, 
had given Giuditta 
one hundred dollars for 
it. ‘‘Think of that, 
signore! One hundred 
dollars for an ugly 
little black picture no 
bigger than that!’’ 

““T suppose,’’? Mr. 
Grey remarked, as they 
stood balancing them- 
selves at an angle of 
many degrees, ‘‘T sup- 
pose that the picture 
was genuine, else the man would hardly have 
paid one hundred dollars for it.’’ 

**And would it be worth more than that ?’’ 

‘*A trifle,’’ he replied, rather grimly. ‘‘Some- 
where among the thousands.’’ 

‘*But why should they have kept such a 
picture when they were so poor? Why didn’t 
they sell it?’’ 

‘*That would hardly have occurred to them. 
It was evidently a family heirloom that the girl 
had taken with her because she loved it. I 
doubt if she guessed its value: A Bellini! A 
Giovanni Bellini in a New York tenement- 
house! Think of it! And now I suppose 
some millionaire has it. Likely enough some- 
body who doesn’t know enough to buy his own 
pictures! Horrible idea! MHorrible!’’ and Mr. 
Grey strode along, all but snorting with rage at 
the thought. 

‘*But tell me more about the little girl,’’ 
Blythe entreated, wishing the wind would not 
blow her words out of her mouth so rudely. 
‘*Her name is Cecilia, you say ?’’ 

‘*Yes, Cecilia. Dopo is the name they went 
by, but the nurse doesn’t think it genuine. 
Her idea is that her signora was the daughter 
of some great family, and got herself disowned 
by marrying an opera-singer, who subsequently 
made a fiasco and dropped his name with his 
fame. She doesn’t think Dopo ever was a 
family name. It means ‘after,’ you know, 
and they may have adopted it for its ironical 
significance. ’’ 

**And the poor lady died and never told!’’ 
Blythe panted, as they toiled painfully up-hill 
with the rain beating in their faces. 

**Yes, and—look out! Hold tight!’’ For 
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suddenly the slant of the deck was reversed, 





and they came coasting down to an impromptu 
seat on a bench. 

**It seems,’’ Mr. Grey went on, when they 
had resumed their somewhat arduous prom- 
enade, ‘‘it seems the woman, Giuditta, is quite 
alone in the world, and has been longing to get 
back to Italy. So she easily persuaded herself 
that she could find the child’s family and 
establish her in high life. 

“*Giuditta has an uncommonly high idea of 
‘high life,’ ’’ he added. ‘‘I think she imagines 
that somebody in a court train and a coronet 
will come to meet her signorina at the dock in 
Genoa. Poor things! ‘There’ll be a rude 
awakening.’’ 

‘*But we won’t let it be rude!’? Blythe pro- 
tested. ‘‘ We must do something about it. 
Can’t you think of anything to do?’’ 

They were standing now, clinging to the 
friendly rope stretched across the deck shoulder- 


‘*Giuditta’s plan,’’ Mr. Grey replied, ‘‘is the 
naive one of appealing to the queen about it! 
And seriously, I think it may be worth while 
to ask Folksby, the American minister, to 
make inquiries, for there is, of course, a bare 
chance that the family may be known at court. 
In the meantime —’’ 

‘*In the meantime,’’ Blythe interposed, 
‘*we’ ve got to get her out of the steerage!’’ 

‘*But how ?”’ 

‘Oh, mama will arrange that. We’ll just 
make a cabin passenger of her, and I can take 
her in with me in my stateroom. Oh, how 
happy she will be, lying in my steamer chair, 
with that dear Gustav to wait on her! I must 
go down at once and get mama to say yes!’ 

** And you think she will ?”’ 

‘*‘T know she will! She is always doing 
nice things. If you really knew her you 
wouldn’t doubt it!’’ and with that the young 
optimist vanished in her accustomed whirl of 
golf cape. 

If faith can move mountains, it is perhaps 
no wonder that the implicit and energetic faith 
of which Blythe Haliday was possessed proved 
equal to the removal of a small child from one 
quarter to another of the big ship. The three 
persons concerned in bringing about the change 
were easily won over, for Mrs. Haliday was 
quite of Blythe’s mind in the matter, Mr. Grey 
had little difficulty in bringing the captain to 
their point of view, while as for Giuditta, she 
hailed the event as the first step in the transfor- 
mation of her small signorina into the little 
‘*great lady’’ she was born to be. 

Accordingly, close upon luncheon-time, when 
the sun was just breaking through the clouds, 
and the sea, true to the captain’s prediction, 
was already beginning to subside, the tiny 
signorina was carried in the strong arms of 
Gustav up the steep gangway by the wheel- 
house, where Blythe and her mother, Mr. 
DeWitt and the poet, to say nothing of Captain 
Seemann himself, formed an impromptu recep- 
tion committee for her little ladyship. 

As the child was set on her feet at the head 
of the gangway, she turned to throw a kiss 
down upon her faithful Giuditta, and then, 
without the slightest hesitation, she placed 
her hand in Blythe’s and walked away with 
her. 

That evening there was a dance on board the 
Lorelei, for it had been but the fringe of a 
storm which they had crossed, and the sea was 
again taking on its long, easy swell. 

The deck presented a festal appearance for 
the occasion. Rows of Japanese lanterns were 
strung from side to side against the white 
background of awning and deck-house, and the 
flags of many nations lent their gay colors to 
the pretty scene. The ship’s orchestra was in 
its element, playing with a go and rhythm 
which seemed caught from the pulsing move- 
ment of the ship itself. 

As Blythe, with Mr. DeWitt, who had been 
a famous dancer in his day, led off the Virginia 
Reel, she wondered how it would strike the 
sailors of a passing brig—this gay apparition of 
light and music riding the great, dark, solemn 
sea. 
The dance itself was rather a staid, middle- 
aged affair, for Blythe was the only young girl 
on board, and none but the youngest or the 
surest-footed could put much spirit into a dance 
where the law of gravitation was apparently 
changing base from moment to moment. 

Blythe and her partner, however, took little 
account of the moving floor beneath their feet, 
or the hesitating demeanor of their companions. 
One after another, even the most reluctant and 
self-distrustful of the revelers found themselves 
caught up into active participation in the 
figure. 

In a quiet corner of the deck sat Mrs. 
Haliday, with little Cecilia beside her, snugly 
stowed away in a nest of steamer rugs, for they 
could not bear to take her below, out of the 
fresh, invigorating air. Their little guest spoke 
hardly any English, but although Mrs. Haliday 
was under the impression that she herself spoke 
Italian, the child seemed more conversible in 
Blythe’s company than in that of any one else, 
not excepting Mr. Grey, about whose linguistic 
accomplishments there could be no question. 

Accordingly when, the Virginia Reel being 
finished, Blythe came and sat on the foot of the 
little girl’s chair, they fell into an animated 
conversation, each in her own tongue. And 
presently, during a pause in the music, the 
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Italian count chanced to pass their way, and 
stopping in his solitary promenade, appeared to 
give ear to their talk. 

Suddenly he stooped, and looking into the 
animated face of the child, inquired in his own 
tongue, ‘‘ What is thy name, little one ?’’ 

When the pure, liquid, childish voice an- 
swered, ‘‘Cecilia Dopo,’’ he merely lifted his 
hat, and bowing ceremoniously, passed on. 

Mr. Grey, who had watched tlie little scene 
from a distance, joined the group a moment 
later, and taking a vacant chair beside Mrs. 
Haliday, remarked : 

‘*I think we shall have to cultivate the old 
gentleman. He might be induced to lend a 
hand in behalf of this young person. They 
are both Florentines,’’ he added, thoughtfully, 
‘‘and Florentine society is not large.’’ 

‘*Then you really believe the nurse is right 
about the child ?’’ Mrs. Haliday asked. 

‘‘Oh, I shouldn’t dare say that the mother 
was a great lady,’’ he returned, ‘‘but there is 
certainly something high-bred about the little 
thing.’’ 

‘*They often have that air,’’ Mrs. Haliday 
demurred. ‘‘Even the beggar children.’’ 

‘*Yes, to our eyes. But, do you know, I 
rather think the Italians themselves can tell 
the difference. I would rather trust Giuditta’s 
judgment than my own. Besides,’’ he added, 
after a long pause, during which he had been 
watching the expressive face of the child, 
‘*besides, there’s that Giovanni Bellini.’’ 

At this juncture the tall Italian strolled again 
into their neighborhood, and stood at a point 
where the awning had been drawn back, gazing 
with a preoccupied air out to sea. 

Rising from his seat, Mr. Grey approached 
him, remarking abruptly, and with a jerk of 
the head toward Cecilia, ‘‘ Florentine, is she 
not ?”’ 

‘* Sicuro,’’ was the grave reply ; upon which 
the count moved away, to be seen no more that 
evening. 

As the Englishman rejoined them after this 
laconie interview, Blythe greeted him with a 
new theory. 

‘*Do you know,’’ she said, ‘‘I used to think 
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the count was haughty and disagreeable, but I 
have changed my mind.” 

‘*That only shows how susceptible you good 
republicans are to any sign of attention from the 
nobility,’’ was the teasing reply. 

‘*Perhaps you are right,’’ Blythe returned, 
with the fair-mindedness which distinguished 
her. ‘‘You know I never saw a titled person 
before, excepting one red-headed English lord, 
who hadn’t any manners. I’ve often thought 
I should like of all things to know a king or 
queen really well.’’ 

‘*You don’t say so!’? Mr. Grey laughed. 
‘*And what’s your opinion now of the old 
gentleman, since he deigned to interrupt your 
conversation ?”” 

“*T believe he is unhappy.’’ 

‘*What makes you think so?’’ 

‘*There’s an unhappy look away back in his 
eyes. I never looked in before—and then —’’ 

** And then ?”’ 

‘*There’s something about his voice.’’ 

‘*Yes; Tuscan, you know.’’ 

‘Oh, is that it? Well, anyway, I like him!” 

“*Tf that’s the case, perhaps you could make 
better headway with him than I.’’ 

‘*But I don’t speak Italian.” 

“Perhaps you speak French.’’ 

‘*T know my conjugations,’’ was the modest 
admission. 

‘*And I’m sure he would be enchanted to 
hear them,’’ Mr. Grey laughed, as the orchestra 
struck into the familiar music of the lancers, 
causing him to beat a retreat into the smoking- 
room. 

While Blythe danced gaily and heartily with 
a boy somewhat younger than herself and not 
quite as tall, her little protégée fell into a deep 
sleep. And presently, the dance being over, 
the faithful Gustav carried her down to Blythe’s 
stateroom, where she was snugly tucked away 
in the gently rocking cradle of the lower berth. 

As for Blythe, thus relegated to the upper 
berth, she entered promptly into an agreeable 
dreamland, where she found herself speaking 
Italian fluently, and where she discovered, to 
her extreme satisfaction, that the Queen of 
Italy was her bosom friend. 


THE BATTLES OF BILL Eales GWUBROT 











N the early days of California, when 

every mountain trail was tracked by 

the mighty feet of bears, there was one 
track larger than all others. Where the left 
forefoot pressed the ground no track, but a round 
hole, was left, as if some one had struck the 
end of a club into the earth. This was the sign 
of ‘‘Old Clubfoot,’’ the largest, fiercest and most 
eunning grizzly in the country. 

The teeth of some cruel steel trap had severed 
the toes of her mutilated forefoot. In the 
twenty years that she roamed the mountain 
trails she never fell into another trap. Neither 
would she take poison, or any bait of man’s 
preparing. 

Instead, she killed his cattle and horses, 
robbed his bee-stands, and wrecked his cabins 
for the bacon and sugar they contained. 

So great was the destruction wrought by 
Clubfoot that rewards to the amount of five 
thousand dollars were offered for the man who 
would bring in her foot as an evidence of his 
prowess. 

The bravest hunters in the West dogged 
her steps for years, but in vain. Many a man 
who swore to kill her turned back when he 
saw her enormous tracks; and others turned 
back when they saw her rise up, ten feet in 
height, a ton in weight, and turn her scarred 
face toward them. 

Of those who did not turn back or who came 
upon her by accident, she is said to have 
killed eleven before she died; and so often was 
she shot by hunters that men said she carried 
seven pounds of lead. 

One of those who contributed his bullet to 
her weight was Bill Dent, a young hunter and 
trapper of Amador. He was a light-hearted 
mountain boy, who, but for an accidental meet- 
ing and the loss of his pet horse, would never 
have troubled the monster. 

One spring he was riding through the Cajon 
Pass in the San Bernardino Mountain in 
southern California. Ata turn in the trail he 
came upon Clubfoot, eating the careass of a 
newly killed steer. 

It was a peculiarity of Clubfoot that she 
resented to the utmost any intrusion upon her 
meals, and no sooner did she see Bill Dent than 
she leaped straight toward him. With equal 
quickness his horse turned beneath him, nearly 
throwing him off, and on the instant broke into 
a furious gallop down the trail. 

But no horse could outrun Clubfoot down-hill. 
Before Bill had more than steadied himself in 
the saddle, the great bear rushed upon him, 
and with one blow of her great paw struck his 
horse to the ground. 

But as his horse went down, Bill Dent leaped 
free and ran along the steep hillside. He was 
young and swift, yet for all his speed the race 
would have been a short one except for a happy 
accident. Running down-hill no animal can 
escape a grizzly bear, and up-hill but few. But 











when Clubfoot pursued Bill along the steep 
hillside her great weight crushed the loose earth 
and stones from below her feet in a perfect 
avalanche, so that she sank and stumbled at 
every step. 

Yet even with this advantage Dent would 
hardly have outstripped her had he not come 
upon one of those ‘‘rock slides’’ which are so 
frequently found in the steep California moun- 
tains, long slides of loose, shaly rock lying at 
the greatest angle of arrested motion, and ready 
at a touch to go grinding and sliding down 
the hill. Only a mountaineer can cross these 
slides in safety, and he seldom does it from 
choice. 

At the sight of that wide torrent of loose 
stones Dent’s courage came back, and he pulled 
himself together for a desperate effort. Then 
at the edge of the slide he made a rush and 
skipped nimbly over the clattering mass, shifting 
his feet deftly from stone to stone as he skimmed 
along. 

Behind him roared an avalanche of sharp 
stones, started by his passing steps. Below 
him, clutching and struggling among them, 
battered by flying rocks, sprawled Clubfoot, 
carried helplessly along in the rush of the 
avalanche. 

Quite as angry as she, Bill Dent stood on a 
point of rocks and glared after her. 

‘*You old brute!’’ he cried. ‘‘If I had my 
gun I’d follow you up. You would kill me, 
would you? Well, if trying will do any good, 
I'll fix you yet.’’ 

No sooner had the stone slide ceased its 
grinding than Bill recrossed it and ran back 
to where he had left his horse. He found it 
dead. 

With tears in his eyes he extricated his rifle 
from its case and turned back toward the foot 
of the slide. No bear awaited him there, but 
straight down the cafion led the enormous 
tracks of Clubfoot. 

Until the sun was low Bill followed that 
trail. At last it led into a great bear-tunnel 
beneath a dense thicket of chaparral. Here he 
paused. It would be nothing but madness to 
enter that hole. 

For a month, guided by the reports of her 
ravages, Bill Dent followed with grim persist- 
ence the footsteps of Clubfoot; but each time 
he was too late. 

Returning unsuccessful from some devastated 
ranch in the mountains, he would hear of her 
further depredations miles away; and when 
he had ridden to the place, it would be only to 
find the tracks stale and the bear gone. 

At the end of the month Clubfoot boldly 
crossed the plains in the night, and accompanied 
by two brown bears, wrought havoc among the 
bee-ranches of the Temescal mountains, far to 
the south. 

Now that she had companions, she travelled 
more slowly, and by riding ahead along the 





| cost what it would. 





base of the mountain and cutting up the cafions, 
Bill was at last able to intercept her. 

It was on a beautiful summer morning that 
Bill Dent, riding up a broad cafion, met a 
disheveled man riding down. So great was 
his haste that the young hunter could get, noth- 
ing from him but the one word, ‘‘Clubfoot.’’ 

That was enough. Putting spurs to his 
horse, he galloped up the mountain road until 
he came to an open redondo, or round valley. 
There he beheld a scene of destruction. Pigs 
and chickens were still running wildly about 
in the meadow ; and above the wreck of their 
hives hovered a mad cloud of bees, while angry 
scouts sought in all directions for some miscreant 
to sting. 

A patch of gray in the distance caught the 
keen eye of the hunter. It was Clubfoot, 
moving on up the cajfion. 

Leaning forward, he dashed through the 
swarming bees and on up the cafion after the 
bear. Clubfoot had eluded him so many times 
that he would not let this opportunity pass, 
What was his vexation, 





THEN BILL CLIMBED A PINE-TREE 


then, to see the last of the two brown bears 








just disappearing into a bear-tunnel, beneath | 


the heavy chaparral of the mountainside! 

Dent’s blood was up, and he did not hesitate 
to leap from his horse and plunge in after them. 
But he found himself caught, thwarted and 
held back by the same stiff twigs which 
Clubfoot’s heavy hide had pressed aside like 
feathers. 

There was a long and futile chase through 
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him, the two brown bears shuffled into view, 
and turned promptly to the provisions under 
the tree. In a moment Clubfoot leaped upon 
them and vented her irritation by boxing them 
soundly for their presumption. 

Then she proceeded to demolish the entire 
pack. She ate the sugar and bacon, and tram- 
pled the other provisions into the dust. She 
ripped the blankets into shreds and broke the 
rifle in two. To Dent’s great relief, she over- 
looked his pistol, which hung by the cartridge- 
belt from a stub on a near-by tree. If by any 
chance he could secure it, there yet remained 
a hope for his life. 

In order to distract her attention, he leaped 
about in the branches as if he were about to 
escape, and in a twinkling she stood below him 
again. 

There was no doubt in Bill’s mind that he 
was destined to remain all night in the pine. 
He constructed a small platform of branches 
against the bole of the tree, and there, as night 
came on, settled down to rest. It was a long 
and uneasy night, and often he caught himself 
napping. But for the platform he would have 
fallen, for between cold and hunger he had lost 
much of his strength, and sleep overpowered 
him in spite of himself. The first flush of 
dawn revealed his enemy still below him, gazing 
up with quiet eyes, as if she felt sure of her 
prey. 

As the morning sun sifted through the tops 
of the pines the two brown bears returned from 
their feasting, all sticky and draggled with 
honey, but looking well content. Since the 
evening before Bill had not moved about in 
the tree, hoping thus to throw Clubfoot off her 
guard. 

All through the night she had persisted; but 
the smell of the honey was too much for her 
resolution, and leaving the brown bears to keep 
guard, she moved slowly down the trail toward 
the beehives and her breakfast. 

This was the opportunity for which Bill 
had so patiently waited. No sooner did she 
disappear from view than he began to prepare 
for action. 

As quietly as possible he climbed up to 
where the branches of the pines interwove, 
and there crossed from limb to limb until he 
was in the tree which stood next to the one 
upon which his pistol was hung. 

As he scrambled down from its top, the two 
brown bears regarded him curiously, like sleepy 
dogs, rolling their eyes up from where they lay 
sprawled on the ground. 

Cheered by their inaction, Bill cut two limbs 
with his pocket-knife, leaving a hooked twig 
at the end of one, and lashed their extremities 
firmly together with his leather belt. Then 
he slipped cautiously down to the lowest 
branches of his tree and began to dangle for 
his pistol. 

One of the brown bears still regarded him 
with sleepy content, but the other rose to his 
feet and began to strike at the pole. It was 
more in a playful mood than with any hostility, 
but at length in his awkward scuffling he 
struck the precious pistol and knocked it to 
the ground. 

As luck had it, the pistol fell toward Dent, 
and with a deft swing of his pole he hooked 
the cartridge-belt, and swung pistol and all up 
into the branches. With a grow] the bear sprang 
after it, but too late. 

Seizing the pistol from its holster, Bill drew 
back from the now enraged bear and shot it 
twice as it leaped about below him. Again 
it came at the tree, and he was once more on 
the point of shooting, when a deep-voiced roar 





| made him pause. 


the brush and rocks, but at no time did he so | 
| With one blow she struck the wounded bear 
| away and leaped for the lowest branch of the 


much as come in sight of the wandering bears. 
Stung in a thousand places by the bees, Club- 
foot seemed to delight in scratching through 
the heaviest chaparral, which closed behind 
her in an impenetrable barrier. 

Late in the afternoon the weary hunter re- 
turned, caught his horse, and prepared to camp 
for the night. Under a grove of pine-trees he 
threw off his saddle and blankets, rifle and 
heavy revolver, then went down to the creek to 
wash. 

Meanwhile Clubfoot had rested and forgotten 
her bee stings. The taste of honey was still 
sweet on her lips, and with the approach of 
evening she turned back to the beehives in the 
cafion. So it happened that as Bill Dent came 
up the creek bank he stood face to face with 
Clubfoot, who was calmly inspecting his meager 
supply of provisions. 





Across the open ground came Clubfoot, bris- 
tling with anger, her red eyes snapping in fury. 


tree. 

At the same moment Bill discharged his 
pistol squarely in the bear’s face. The limb 
shook beneath him, and through the smoke he 
saw for an instant a ferocious powder-burned 
head. 

As Clubfoot fell, her hoarse growl deepened 
into a mighty roar. Then, before he could so 
much as cock his pistol, she had rushed across 
the opening and plunged into the brush. 

Below him the brown bear that she had 
struck lay motionless ; his mate had disappeared 
into the thicket. Where but a moment before 
Bill Dent had faced three furious bears, there 
was now silence. 

Then faintly on the wind came the crackling 


| of brush, from where Clubfoot still plowed her 


There was a moment of mutual surprise and | 
| the cafion there sounded the barking of dogs, 
| and Bill had no more than climbed down from 


hesitation, and then Bill climbed ‘a pine-tree, 
while Clubfoot reared after him ina fury, barely 


missing his heels as he swung up among the | 
| followed by a posse of men and hounds. 

It was lucky for Bill that grizzly bears cannot | 
climb trees, but at the same time his situation | 


branches. 


could hardly be called fortunate. 
the stubborn pine as if to snap him out of its 
top, and then biting and clawing at its base, 


After shaking | 


way through the chaparral. From far down 


his tree when the owner of the ranch rode up, 


‘*Tf you gentlemen are looking for Clubfoot, ’’ 
said Dent, ‘‘you will find her fresh blood trail 
right under this tree.’ 

Seven years afterward a hunter named King 
followed Clubfoot in the Sierras on snew-shoes, 


the fiercest bear in California sat back on her | | and shot her many times as she wallowed in 


haunches and raised her small red eyes to where | the drifts. 


he sat. Bill knew that she meant to wait until | 


cold and hunger caused him to drop from the 
branches into her mouth—and it is hard to 
find an animal more persistent than an old she 
bear. 


| 
| 
| 


But even then she escaped him 
in a blinding snow-storm, and died in the wilder- 
ness—alone. Her great foot was never exhibited, 
the rewards were never paid, but throughout 
a thousand miles of mountains people felt a 
sense of security and peace, such as they had 


While Clubfoot still sat with her eyes upon | not had for twenty years. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
a comes now and then from young 


mouths. A tenement-house inspector in 
New York heard herself described by a child 
not long ago as ‘‘only one of those suspectors.’’ 
pee or navigation? To which of these 
uses certain streams shall be reserved is be- 
coming a serious question in not a few regions. 
Some rivers can easily Serve both purposes, 
but man must choose whether to put others 
‘*before his plow or under his saddle.” 


M2 tributes have been paid to the trained 
nurse, but never a better one than that 
spoken by a New York politician on his death- 
bed. ‘‘See here, little girl,’’ said he, ‘“‘you’ve 
been up all night, tending me like an angel. 
I’ll know. them when I see the real kind.’’ 
A Vermont clergyman, complaining of the 
small salaries paid to ministers, is reported 
to have said that a man cannot support a seal- 
skin wife on a muskrat income. The answer 
to that is that every preacher of the gospel 
should make up his mind to be content with 
muskrat if it keeps out the wind. 
pgctnen has pretty well cleared away the 
wreckage which its recent fire produced. 
Rebuilding has been somewhat delayed by dis- 
cussion over plans for street-widening, which 
present many difficulties, even after fire has 
removed the buildings along the line. Wide 
streets are most economically laid out when a 
city is new. ba 
Fines collected from automobile - owners for 
driving their machines faster than the law 
allows are turned over to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in New York. 
The appropriateness of this is evident, for it is 
cruel, indeed, to startle the horses by whizzing 
past them on the street at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. 


iami, Florida, was for a long time the 

southern terminus of the southernmost 
railroad in the United States. It no longer 
enjoys that distinction, for the railroad has 
been extended fifteen miles farther south, to 
Perine, a town consisting of a single store; and 
the right of way has been graded for a railroad 
round the southeastern end of the state to Cape 
Sable. 


“The yeas seem to have it, but the nays have 

made the most noise,’’ was the expressive 
way in which Speaker Cannon not long ago 
announced the result of a vote in the House of 
Representatives. This is a not uncommon human 
experience. Opposition makes itself more loudly 
heard, in proportion to numbers, than approval. 
Many a child hears more of the things that he 
may not do than of those which are commended 
to him. 


anid hundred women are employed in the 
provision-stores in New York, cutting meat 
and waiting on customers. They are as skilful 
as men, and their employers say that they attract 
custom because of their neat appearance. They 
wear black gowns and long white aprons. The 
most difficult thing they have to learn is not to 
wipe their hands on their aprons after cutting 
a slice of meat. One woman, after cleaning her 
hands on a towel behind her block, remarked 
toa customer, ‘‘ It took me two weeks to remem- 
ber that.’’ 


M Iowa farmer who was born in Maine but 
went West many years ago has been 
revisiting the East. Now he writes to the 
Springfield Republican to say that in his 
opinion New England farmers would not com- 
plain so much of poverty if they would work 
harder. He thinks the Western agriculturist 
could give his Eastern brother some pointers 
on real toil. The New England men ought to 
take him the rounds of the old stone walls, 
which contain a good many hundred backaches 
to the rod, and challenge him to duplicate them 
in Iowa. 


hree notes of praise from London last month 
should make us congratulate our British 
brethren for their growing discernment. Natu- 
rally we do not congratulate ourselves, for both 
pride and modesty forbid. One London paper 
chants royally of the excellence of the American 
husband. Another declares that Secretary Hay 














TE 24 ~SGtom ene THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


is one of the world’s real statesmen. A third pre- 
dicts what Franklin predicted fivescore years ago 
—and Doctor Johnson sneered at it—that the 
Union will in a quarter of a century rise ‘‘to 
a position of power and influence to which 
history hardly affords a parallel.’’ 
DP spsete Duke Cyril, who was injured in the 
explosion which destroyed the Russian 
war-ship Petropavlovsk at Port Arthur last 
month, was not the only royal person engaged 
in the war in the East, either as a spectator or 
as a participant. Prince Adalbert, third son 
of the German Emperor, is aboard a German 
war-ship in the China Sea; Grand Duke Boris 
of Russia, and Prince Jayme of Bourbon, son 
of the Spanish pretender, are on the staff of 
General Kuropatkin ; and Don Jayme’s sister, 
Princess Alice, is serving as a nurse in the 
Russian Red Cross Society. Prince Louis 
Napoleon was put in command of the Russian 
cavalry, but the appointment was canceled 
before he joined the army in the East. 
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HIGH IDEALS. 


A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? - 
Browning. 
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FRANCE. 


ust before the Easter holidays an attempt 

to overthrow the ministry was made by 

the opposition in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. It failed for the astonishing reason 
that it was discovered and admitted that no 
government that could command a majority 
could depart from the policy of the present 
cabinet. 

Only those who follow closely the course of 
foreign ‘politics are aware how great a change 
has taken place in recent years in the attitude 
of the French republic, toward other powers as 
well as toward itself. 

From the establishment of the republic in 
1870 for almost thirty years the average life 
of a ministry was less than one year. In 
June, 1899, Monsieur Waldeck-Rousseau became 
prime minister. He resigned in June, 1902, 
and was succeeded as president of the council 
by Monsieur Combes, who is still at the head 
of affairs. The present government is slightly 
more radical than its predecessor, but it relies 
upon the same party for its support. Monsieur 
Delcassé, the minister of foreign affairs, not 
only has held his office through both ministries, 
but held it also in the government of Monsieur 
Dupuy, who preceded Waldeck-Rousseau. No 
government has been defeated by the chamber 
in almost six years. 

Moreover, the groups, many in number, into 
which the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate 
were formerly divided, are gradually coalescing 
and forming real parties—a movement which 
conduces greatly to the stability of governments. 

While this has been going on within, a change 
equally important has been taking place in the 
foreign relations of France. It is a long way 
from the isolation of the country after the defeat 
by Germany to the present situation. The 
alliance with Russia was one step away from 
the Ishmaelitish attitude which France occupied 
for many years. But that alliance made France 
a possible enemy of the powers which compose 
the Triple Alliance. 

During the last year or two the long-standing 
friction and distrust between Great Britain and 
France has disappeared, and the two countries 
have composed all their differences by a series 
of treaties. Harmony between France and Italy 
has replaced a condition which might, in certain 
circumstances, have led to hostilities between 
them. 

In short, France, which was once turbulent 
within and a menace to the peace of Europe, is 
now orderly and well-governed, and has become 
a conservative rather than a disturbing force in 
the politics of the world. 
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OLD SERVANTS. 


“ ld Pomp,’’ the negro who for fifty 
years had faithfully served the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as its janitor, 

died recently, and was buried with honors 

which would not have been unworthy of the 
president or one of the professors. For an hour 
the body lay ‘“‘in state’’ in the chapel, where 
it was viewed by hundreds of the students and 

a large number of the alumni. It was the 

students, too, who served as pall-bearers, and 

the whole undergraduate body, with the faculty, 
followed the remains to the grave. 

To some persons it will seem strange that 
such honors should be paid to a servant, and a 
negro and ex-slave at that, but college graduates 
will not be surprised. 

In a great many colleges there are men, black 
or white, who occupy humble positions, yet 
sustain to class after class of students the same 
friendly relations which ‘‘Old Pomp’’ so long 
maintained toward the Pennsylvania boys. 
Returning graduates turn first of all to “‘Old 
Sam’’ or ‘‘Old Jim,’’ and shake his hand with 
a heartiness which often has the warmth of 
gratitude and obligation in it. Memories recur 
of youthful escapades which the kindly old 
chap discovered but did not disclose, and of 





advice, given humbly but earnestly, which 
saved a young scapegrace from moral disaster 
or led him out of the way of temptation. 

What is true of old college servants is true 
of those who fill any humble position long and 
faithfully. The intimate and personal, even 
menial, relation which they occupy is a doorway 
to the affections of those they serve; a matter 
which in itself is no small reward. Saint Paul 
says that he made himself a ‘‘servant unto all,” 
and when he sums up his life-work, so full of 
great deeds and heroic adventure, he finds no 
better expression for it than this: ‘‘A servant 
of Jesus Christ.’’ 
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WORK AND LOVE. 


Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly. 
Frances 8. Osgood. 


* ¢ 


WAGE -EARNER OR NOT? 


hould a newly married wife be a wage- 

earner, or should she not only be exempt 

from paid labor, but forbidden to pursue 
it? A school board in one state orders its 
women teachers to resign on marriage. <A college 
professor in another state assures his classes 
that both husband and wife should work for 
hire in the early years of marriage, and thus 
secure a family income of twenty dollars a 
week, instead of ten dollars. 

There is no invariable law for so variable 
a quantity as ‘‘the young married woman.’’ 
She should put her labor where it will have the 
greatest economic value in the long run. If she 
is an inexperienced cook and housekeeper, and 
a good seamstress or saleswoman, she must 
utilize her best powers. But even ten dollars 
a week of wages added to the income may mean 
only the difference between a fourth-rate and 
a third-rate boarding-house for the young 
couple. 

On the other hand, the ability to cook and 
serve tempting meals may result in well-nour- 
ished bodies, contented minds and happy hearts, 
—living in a home, although it consist of but 
two rooms,—and as far removed from the dis- 
comfort of a boarding-house as a treetop is from 
a cave. A wife who has that ability is worth 
more in her own kitchen than in anybody else’s 
shop. If she transforms two dollars’ worth of 
supplies into ten dollars’ worth of board, she 
has not ceased to be of economic value, although 
she may not have a pay envelope on Saturday 
night. 

If she adds to her good housekeeping the 
ability to turn a penny by a bit of sewing or 
millinery or jelly-making or pickling, or any 
other honest work in this busy world, so much 
the better. But so long as the labor of body 
and mind depends on the food we eat, the young 
wife need not be ashamed of her share in the 
domestic partnership, if she contrives means by 
which that food shall not be spoiled in the 


cooking. 
n 

A tion of the scarcity of news from the seat 

of war is furnished by Punch in a clever 
cartoon, wherein the Japanese military author- 
ities express their desire to ‘‘ distinguish the hon- 
orable correspondent by an honorable badge.’’ 
The badge is a bandage which an officer is 
binding over the newspaper man’s eyes. 

It is the strict military regulations which 
make the news scaree. Both armies admit 
correspondents only under rigid restrictions, 
and both maintain the most stringent censorship. 
Russia has even announced her purpose to treat 
as spies all correspondents who use the wireless 
system of telegraphy. 

The average home-keeping American has little 
idea of the difficulties of the war correspond- 
ent’s task, to say nothing of its dangers. The 
newspaper man must keep in touch with the 
army which he accompanies, yet he has no 
official connection with it. He must furnish 
his own transportation and his own food and 
shelter, and must provide his own servants, if 
he have any. If the army suffers privations, 
as most armies do, he must share them; and 
above all is the constant difficulty of getting his 
news to his paper. 

The actual dangers, aside from those which 
result from exposure and overwork, are consid- 
erable. Good correspondents must constantly 
expose themselves to the chance of battle, with 
what occasional result may be seen from the 
fate of Verestchagin. The great painter, who 
was a war correspondent in the broad if not in 
the narrow sense, was killed in the explosion 
which sank the Petropavlovsk and cost the 
life of Admiral Makaroff. 

There are plenty of good correspondents at 
the front. The newspaper reader must not 
complain that little news comes. In view of 
the distance and the difficulties, the wonder 
is that any gets through. 


& © 
WAR CORRESPONDENCE. 
amusing and doubtless truthful explana- 
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HOW CONVENTIONS NOMINATE. 


ach national party convention makes its 
own rules of procedure. Practically one 
convention exercises no control over the 
succeeding one. Yet precedent governs every 
convention to a large extent. One custom, 
dignified by long usage, was followed for years 














in the gatherings of both parties—the recognition 
of the right of the majority of delegates from 
a state to control the vote of the whole delega- 
tion. This is known as the “unit rule.’’ 

The Republican convention of 1876 abandoned 
the practice by permitting a minority of the 
delegates from one state to vote against the candi- 


date preferred by the majority. ‘The convention 
of 1880 formally adopted a rule that if there 
were any exception taken to the announcement 
of the vote of any state the roll of delegates from 
that state should be called and the result thus 
obtained should be recorded. ‘This rule was 
unsuccessfully opposed by the New York dele- 
gates who favored General Grant, and desired 
that the anti-Grant delegates from New York 
should not be allowed to vote their sentiments. 

The Tammany opponents of Cleveland in the 
New York delegation to the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1884 tried to secure the adoption of a 
rule which would permit them to vote as indi- 
viduals instead of in a unit, but failed, and the 
unit rule still prevails in the Democratic con- 
vention. 

The Democrats have another rule, dating from 
1832, which has withstood the attacks of its 
opponents for seventy-two years. It provides 
that the vote of two-thirds of the delegates shall 
be necessary to nominate. In the Republican 
convention a majority suffices. ‘The opponents 
of the nomination of Martin Van Buren insisted 
on the adoption of the “two-thirds rule’’ in 
1844, and although Van Buren had a majority 
on the first ballot, he could not obtain the 
necessary two-thirds. James K. Polk, the first 
“dark horse,’? was sprung on the convention 
in accordance with a prearranged plan, and was 
nominated in a stampede. 

It is generally expected that the unit rule and 
the two-thirds rule will govern the deliberations 
of the Democrats this year, and that the Repub- 
lican nomination will be made by a majority of 
the delegates, voting as individuals rather than 
as representatives of states. 


*®* * © 


Oo”, a few years have elapsed since one of the 
railroads of the Mississippi Valley began a 
campaign to increase the freight produced along 
its lines by teaching the farmers of Mississippi 
and Louisiana to raise “garden-truck.” At first it 
was hard work to induce them to plant anything 
but cotto.—an uncertain crop which furnished 
heavy freight for a short time and little the rest.of 
the year. Truck-gardening for Northern markets, 
fostered by cheap freights and aided by crop and 
soil experts hired by the road, soon proved enor- 
mously profitable. So extensive has the industry 
grown that a special train will probably be sent 
daily this spring from Mississippi and Louisiana 
to the St. Louis Fair and to Chicago to supply the 
markets with fresh vegetables. The State of 
Mississippi, interested in the new source of pros- 
perity for its citizens, recently bought a tract of 
“pine-slashing” land at from two dollars and a 
half to five dollars an acre, cleared the slashings, 
planted a winter crop of string-beans for the 
Chicago market, followed it by a summer crop of 
sweet potatoes for New Orleans sale, and made 
one hundred and sixty-five dollars per acre the 
first year, of which nine dollars an acre was put 
back in fertilizers. This was by way of experi- 
ment to show how supposedly worthless pine 
barrens became valuable when properly fertilized. 

he chief of the Philadelphia fire department 

has published a set of rules “In Case of Fire.” 
They ought to be learned by heart, like the multi- 
plication table, so that when needed they will 
spring automatically to the mind. 

First sound the alarm. 

Close the door and open the windows. A closed 
door is a wonderful protection against flame; an 
open window lets the heat and smoke out. 

Do not fear thick smoke too much. Go down 
on your hands and knees—you will find no smoke 
near the floor. Nine times out of ten you can 
descend a stairway so. Many have been burned 
to death because they thought a smoke-filled stair- 
way meant an impassable one. There is plenty of 
pure air to breathe near the floor. 

Should the fire have gained such headway that 
all exits are blocked, shut yourself in a front room 
and lean far out of the window, so that the firemen 
can see you. Once they see you, it is reasonably 
sure they will rescue you. 

Above all, keep cool. The majority of deaths 
from fire would have been averted if the victims 
had not lost their heads. 

hammock recently exhibited at a free indus- 
trial school in Philadelphia was labeled, 
“Made by a deaf boy who was taught by a one- 
armed boy.” The little teacher was helpless, 
when he entered the school, even to amuse him- 
self. Unable with one hand to make hammocks 
himself, he yet begged to be shown how, and 
subsequently he taught over thirty boys to make 
them. When he entered the school he shame- 
facedly told the teacher he was “only half a boy.” 
When he left it six weeks later to take up his own 
support, he was a changed lad, self-respecting and - 
self-reliant. Benjamin Franklin called the left 
hand “the neglected half-brother”; and a society 
has just been formed in London for the Promotion 
of Ambidexterity. The boy with only one hand is 
often not so much “only half a boy” as the lad 
who, blessed with two, fails to train them both. 
The ambidextrous person is twice a man. 
N* long ago an editorial article containing 
reference to the Ethiopian changing his skin 
and to the shadow moving backward on the dial 
was read to eighty students in Johns Hopkins 
University, and they were asked to tell where the 
quotations came from, and whether they were 
correctly used. President Remsen reported to a 
woman’s club—a good place, indeed, to advise 
that the young be taught to read the Bible—that 
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THE HEART’S FARE. 


he was a little, bright-eyed Scotchwoman, old, 

crippled and poor. So long as she could work 
she had stood at her wash-tub, her dauntless face 
set against the foes that she knew closing about 
her. She had to give up at last—disease was too 
much for her; so followed the unspeakable bitter- 
ness of help from the parish. 

But when she surrendered her body her soul did 
not yield. A tiny two-roomed thatched cottage 
and thirty-five dollars a year were her all, but the 
poor pittance nourished and sheltered the same 
sunshiny spirit. No, that was not all. Years 
before a lad from the village had gone across the 
sea. He was no relative of hers, but he came of a 
family whose heritage were all the needy and 
sorrowful within their ken, and over in the new 
country he did not forget. Every Christmas five 
dollars went from America to the tiny thatched 
cottage in Scotland—enough to pay for her winter’s 
coal and give her a bit of meat daily for three 
months. 

One day the young Scotchman returned, bringing 
his bride with him. The tiny old woman, slowly 
hobbling to meet her callers, beamed upon them 
with a radiant face. She welcomed the young 
man with exclamations of delighted admiration. 
She would not consider herself worth a question. 

“Hoo am 1? Oh, brawly, thank ye. The legs? 
Ah, weel, they’re no that bad the day.” 

Then her bright old eyes turned to the bride. 

“Ye’ll be a maist fortunate wifie to wed wi’ a 
Chalmers frae Colinton,” she declared. ‘They 
are a’ alike—a’ guid to them that needs it, and it’s 
mair the luve than the money that does the hert 
guid, ye ken. Ye’re a fortunate wifie to wed wi’ 
ane o’ them.” 

“Mair the luve than the money that does the hert 
guid.” It had been the fare upon which she kept 
her brave spirit alive through the difficult years. 
The little bride smiled across at the “Chalmers 
frae Colinton,” but she hid the beautiful lesson in 
her heart. 


ARTIST AND QUEEN. 


adame Vigée LeBrun, the charming French 
artist so widely known to-day through pop- 
lar reproductions of her paintings, wielded a 
clever pen as well as a skilful brush. Her memoirs 
have recently been reissued in English, and con- 
tain many interesting glimpses of the painter and 
her friends, most notable among whom was Marie 
\ntoinette. The gay and girlish artist was in her 
youth a great favorite with that unhappy queen, 
tnd some of her best work was achieved in por- 
‘raits of the royal family. The queen, learning 
that she had a pretty voice, often persuaded her 
‘o lighten the tedium of the sittings by singing as 
she painted. At other times they chatted. Once 
when Madame LeBrun had complimented her 
upon the erect and stately carriage of her head, 
which, indeed, was beautifully set upon her 
shoulders and beautifully borne, she answered, 
laughing: 
“Ah, but if I were not queen, they would say I 
iookKed insolent. Is it not so?” 
Onee Madame LeBrun, through indisposition, 
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freight to Dawson from a rate sometimes as high 
as a dollar a pound to five cents a pound. The 
road has paid for itself several times over. 

Nome, although on the coast, is unable to get 
cheap steamship rates because of a lack of harbor. 
The vessels must lie two or three miles out and 
use lighters to land cargo, at much risk from 
storms. A railway called the “Wild Goose Road,’ 
from Anvil Creek on the shore five miles back to 
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—paid for itself nine times over ina single summer. 

he new and larger road, however, is to pass 
over the level country in the interior of the penin- 
sula from the excellent Solomon River harbor. 
It will penetrate a fine grazing country and some | | 
of the richest timber lands in Alaska. It is 
expected eventually to be extended in many 
directions through the peninsula, and several 
routes have already been surveyed. 
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A" English journal has related the amusing —= 
experience of the sculptor, Mr. F. W. Pome- 





roy, with a Scotch committee which came to his 
studio to inspect his model of a statue of Robert 
Burns, executed for the town of Paisley, famous 
for Paisley shawls, Paisley thread, Paisley pinks 
and Paisley snuff. 


One of the committeemen was a rich and influen- 
tial merchant in whose gift lay the site most 
desirable for the erection of the statue, and the 
artist naturally was desirous that it should please 
him. The poet was represented as a plowman, 
standing with his hands to the plow. In order to 
fill a gap at the back of the composition, the 
national emblem of Scotland had been introduced. 

The worthy Paisleyan surveyed the work for 
some time in silence, and then in broad Scots 
requested the sculptor to “Tur-rn it roond, mon. 
Mr. Pomeroy did so, and expressed a hope that he 
was pleased. 

“Tur-rn it roond, mon,” said the merchant 
—_ 

— Mr. Pomeroy complied, and again tried 
to elicit an opinion. Meanwhile the critic, quite 
ignoring Burns, stood with his eyes riveted upon 
the emblematic detail. 

“The Seoatch thustle!” he broke out at last. 
“Mon, but ye’ve put an .awfu’ lot o’ thocht intae 

” 


The “thoughtful thistle,” as the artist afterward 
termed it, won the day and the site. 


ALL THINGS TO ALL BELIEFS. 


certain woman of a lively disposition and much 

beloved in her circle says that she is a woman 
suffragist once a year: at the time of the annual 
dinner. “They have such a lot of ice-cream and 
strawberries!” she exclaims, with sparkling eyes. 
The New York Times tells another story to mate 
with this: 

A woman in Brooklyn who is active in promoting 
the suffrage cause in that city tried recently to 
induce a lively young matron to join the Woman’s 
Republican League. She met with a flat refusal. 
“But your husband is a Republican, and you 
belong to the Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

“T belong to the Suffrage Association and to the 
Anti-Suffrage Association,” was the placid 4 
“I like the women in one and the refreshments in 
the other. But honestly, I don’t believe in either!” 
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A MODEST BRITON. 


ike the traditional Englishman, Arthur Stanley, 

Dean of Westminster, wore home from his 

first visit to America an expression of amazement 
which only time could efface. 

He was at once beset by interviewers, says the 
author of “Out of the Past,” who asked the usual 
questions. 

“What was the thing which most sgrosset you 
in America?” was one of these. hout a mo- 
ment’s hesitation Dean Stanley replied : 

“My own ignorance.’ 

es & 


LINCOLN’S PASSES. 


incoln’s humor armed him effectually against 
the importunate persons with whom, as the 
head of the nation, he was beset at all times. 
a the Civil War a gentleman asked him for | 
a pass through the Federal lines to Richmond. } 
“T should be happy to oblige you,” said Lincoln, | 
“if my passes were respected. But the fact is, 
within the last two years I have given passes to 
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HE “AMERICAN GIRL PICTURES” 
are a series of five charming drawings of 
the loveliest types of that fascinating 

personality—the Modern American Girl. 

As drawings, they are distinctly different from 
anything else that has been done in this line. 
They possess that exquisite touch—that rare 
quality of sweetness and character—that makes 
you feel at once that you are looking at a person 
and not at a picture. 

These beautiful pictures are published with 
the idea that every American woman will wish 
to possess them, and that, by sending compli- 
mentary copies to purchasers of our brand of 
Borax, ever after the pictures would be associ- 
ated with Pure Borax. By this method our 
product would be made known in a pleasant 
way in the homes of American women every- 
where. That this surmise is true is indicated 
by the thousands upon thousands of requests 
we have already had for these pictures. 

It should be understood that the pictures are 
got up as elaborately as if they were to be sold 
through art stores, and that they are in every 
way representative of the modern engravers’ art 
They bear no advertising matter whatever. 

The size of the pictures is 14x19 inches, and 
they are published on fine heavy plate paper 
for framing. They are pictures that will make 
a charming addition to a drawing-room, library 
or den. 

We will send, carefully packed, a fine large 
reproduction of any of the series to any lady 
who will send us a box top from a pound box of 
“20-MULE-TEAM BRAND BORAX” 
(which can be bought at any grocery or drug 
store) and four (4) cents in stamps to cover cost 
of mailing. Indicate by number the picture 
you wish, and address ‘‘Department N, Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., New York City.” 

In passing, it may be well to say a word about 
Borax. The usefulness of Borax is not limited 
to the kitchen and laundry ; the wise American 
girl has Borax in her bath, in her shampoo and 
on her toilet table. Borax water is the best cos- 
metic in the world. Try it a week and see how 
fine the texture of your skin will become, and 
how rosy your cheeks. 

One secret of the wonderful quality of Borax 
throughout the house is because it softens the 
water. Water has to be soft to clean well. 
By adding a little Borax to the water you soften 
it and double its power to cleanse and purify. 

Get Pure Borax, use it everywhere you use 
water, and you will know what real hygienic 
cleanliness is. 

To avoid adulterations, order ‘‘ 20-MULE- 
TEAM BRAND.” At drug and grocery stores. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 





one has got there yet.” 
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— bride of Terah, bare a son, 

Predestined, warned the priests, tooverthrow 
The heathen lords of Shinar; so to shun 

The death decreed by Nimrod,—he whose bow 
Prevailed through Ur,—in stealth the child was 

bred , 

Deep in a cavern, knowing naught of day 
Nor all the changing wonder overhead. 

There, taught by mother-lips, he learned to say 
Names for earth miracles unseen by him, 

Yet, trusting mother-love, he knew they were. 
So passed the years; old prophecies grew dim; 

The fate of Terah’s son was naught to Ur. 





At length from out his living tomb of stone 
The mother led her boy when dawn was nigh 
And left him on the hill-girt plain, alone, 
In wordless awe beneath the unknown sky. 
“Who wrought these marvels?” Even on the 
thought 
Up from the east in glory leaped the sun, 
Too bright for eye to view. The lad’s heart caught 
The answer: “Lo! He comes—the Radiant One 
That made the world!” But day was lost in night. 
The sun wentdown. Above the shadowed scaurs 
Arose the sphere of placid, holy light, 
With all the wide-strewn multitude of stars. 
“Nay; this is Heaven’s Ruler, calm and still,” 
The boy avowed ; “‘and these, around him drawn, 
Be lesser gods that do his silent will.” 
Down rolled the moon. The stars paled out in 
dawn. 
Doubting, desponding, watching, all the day 
He pondered, “What is God? and what am I— 
Abram, the son of Terah?”” As he lay, 
Sounding the starry deeps of midnight sky 
With yearning gaze, sudden the knowledge came. 
“These be Thy works!” he cried. “The world 
hath none,— 
Man, moon nor star, wind, ocean, torrent, flame,— 
Creating or selfdowered. Thou art One! 
Loving, Eternal; bid, yet seen in all 
These wonders of Thyhand. To Thee be praise, 
Honor and prayer! On God my lips shall call; 
Him shall my heart give homage all my days!” 
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A NEW BIRTH. 


HE experience which Mary Fenlon 

had gone through had left her 
bitter toward the whole world, 
and especially toward that part 
of it which is engaged in works of 
charity. When her one baby was 
three days old her husband was 
killed by the fall of a staging. Her 
whole heart was from that moment 
centered on the baby boy, and she 
worked all day long at her wash- 
tub and her ironing-table, cheered 
by the sight of his happy face and plump 
limbs, as he played or slept in the single 
room, which she kept spotlessly clean in his 
honor. 

One day he fell ill. With a sinking heart 
she gave her consent to having him carried to 
the hospital. The doctor said that the steam 
from the washing and the heat from the ironing 
fire were dangerous for him. What could she 
do but let him go? But every evening found 
her at the hospital, begging for news of him. 
On the third day there was a blinding snow- 
storm, but Mary was at the door as usual at 
seven o’clock, to be met by the terrible news 
that her baby had just died. 

She did not ery out or faint. She said quietly, 
‘*Let me see him.’’ Almost before the nurse 
and the young doctor knew what she was doing, 
she had snatched the little dead form in her 
arms and was gone—out into the bitter storm. 
She walked two miles to her desolate home, 
—the cold in her arms freezing her heart,—and 
from that day, now two years ago, she had 
hated all those whom she had been used to 
call ‘‘good folks.’’ Doctors, nurses, district 
visitors had been in league to rob her of her 
baby. She hated them in silent misery. 

One Saturday night she went to carry home 
Mrs. Carter’s fine laundry-work. The Carter 
house was one of the most beautiful in the city, 
and Mary had long been employed to do up the 
dainty laces. She went up-stairs with them, 
as usual. The pretty nursery was all confusion. 
Mrs. Carter was kneeling beside the crib in 
haggard misery, and her one baby was gasping 
out its life in the last agony of membranous 
croup. 

Nurses and doctors, wealth and power, were 
helpless in the conflict. The last moment 
came, the struggle was over, and this mother 
in her turn was left desolate. 

No one knew how it happened, but in that 
terrible instant Mary Fenlon found herself in 
charge of the stricken mother. All that night 
the two women were together. Mary did not 
speak many words, but she understood the 
anguish of the mother’s heart as no one else 
could understand it. She comforted and steadied 
the woman who, in spite of all differences of 





COMPANION. 





education and position, was her sister in the 
bonds of pain. 

Meantime the laundress was herself learning 
a great lesson. Loss was not hers alone. The 
laws of the universe were not crushing her only 
in their resistless grasp. The rich, by their 
wealth, could no more command happiness than 
she in her poverty. At sight of another’s loss 
her bitterness and hatred melted, and before 
morning she was praying to the God she had 
forgotten—praying that He would forgive her 
selfish passion, so that by the grace of forgive- 
ness she might dare pray for comfort for this 
other suffering woman. 

So, out of service and sympathy was born 
for Mary Fenlon a new heart—fit to pity and 
to love. She never talked about the spiritual 
experience of that night. Indeed, she could 
searcely have found words for it, for she was 
unused to introspection, and still more unused 
to putting her innermost thoughts into words. 
But to-day she is the one friend to be sent for 
by any neighbor in trouble, and there is not a 
child on the street who has not a warm place 
in the heart which, for a bitter year, was closed 
to all love and all compassion. 
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BURIED ALIVE. 


clergyman vouches for the truth of a story 
A which would otherwise be incredible. The 
winter of 1885 was the coldest in the experi- 
ence of Minnesota farmers, and the live stock 
suffered terribly. About a mile from the clergy- 
man’s house was a piece of timber. He kept 
his oxen busy, he says, hauling wood to his 
house. The snow lay three feet deep, and the 
sledding was good. On the first of January he 
yoked his oxen, and in addition to the yoke used 
some heavy harness, including thick leather traces. 
It was one o’clock when he left home, and in an 
hour or so he was loading the wood on the sled at 
the edge of the timber. 


Meanwhile a blinding blizzard blew up, sweep- 
ing over the prairie at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, and piling up the snow in drifts from eight 
to ten feet deep. As the wind increased both 
myself and my oxen became chilled to the marrow, 
says the minister, and I knew that it was certain 
death to man and beast to stay out any longer. 

Turning the heads of my oxen homeward in the 
very teeth of that blinding storm, I urged them on 
across the open space between the timber and my 
house. But oxen, however willing, are never 
rapid, and the one mile seemed ten to me as the 
heavy beasts pushed onward. Feeling that I 
should surely freeze to death in a short time, I 
jumped down from my load, plunged homeward 

hrough the snow, and reached my barn in half an 


our. 
I knew that my oxen could feel their way home, 
and fully expected them to appear at the barn by 
nightfall if, perchance, they were not blinded by 
the storm or lost in the increasing drifts. But 
night came on, and no oxen. 

he storm abated, and I started out with = 
hired man to find my missing cattle and my 1] 
of wood. 

We floundered through the snow toward the 
timber, but the oxen were nowhere to be seen. 
We hunted all night long, and arrived home just 
in time for breakfast, puzzled and mystified. 
After breakfast out we started again, helped this 
time by some of our neighbors ; but after a fruitless 
search we came back, vanquished. No neighbor 
had seen the oxen, and their disappearance became 
the sensation of the neighborhood. 

They had either been lost for good, frozen to 
death in the deep snow, or else had wandered off 
across the prairie to some distant farmer’s barn. 

We advertised in the country papers, offering a 
reward of two hundred dollars for the return of 
the oxen and the w One week, two, three 
passed by, but still no solution. 

It was the thirty-first day of January. There 
had been a thaw for several days, and much of the 
snow on the prairie had disappeared, leaving only 
about one foot in depth, except in the deep hollows 
of myranch. I was <> team of heavy farm 
horses over to the timber to get another load of 
wood, when, on passing through a small ravine a 
little to one side of the ordinary road, I noticed a 
movement in the snow. 

Drawing in my reins, I alighted, walked about 
ten feet from my horses, and lo! there were my 
oxen, alive, still yoked together, standing in four 
feet of snow, with just enough of their bodies 
above the snow to make a movement visible. 

They had been caught between the stumps of 
two trees, and there they had been for thirty days, 
unable to move, and saved from freezing to death 
only by the deep snow, that so mercifully had 
covered them. They had eaten everything within 
reach, ope the leather harness, most of the 
wood of the sled-pole, the bark of the tree trunks 
the twigs and sticks lying round, and the roots of 
the trees to a depth of three feet. There they had 
stood for thirty days. They were living skeletons. 
Every bone was visible. Yet they were able to walk 
home, and after careful feeding for another thirty 
days they were as strong as ever, and were faithful 
animals on my farm for ten years afterward. 
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SHE WAS ALL PREPARED. 


r. Hobson sneezed and Mrs. Hobson re- 

M marked that he must have caught cold. 

The Chicago News says that Mr. Hobson 

is one of those men who hate to have a fuss made 

over them. He has been trying to impress that 
fact on his wife’s mind for twenty years. 


“What makes you think I’ve taken cold?” he 
demanded, irritably. 

“You sneezed,” replied Mrs. Hobson. 

“That doesn’t signify —” He paused. 

“But it does ‘signify.’ It is one of the first signs 
of a cold. You went out with the ashes this 
morning without a thing round your neck.” 

“T always do.” 

“And now you’ve caught cold.” 

Mr. Hobson returned to the reading of his news- 
pec without replying. In a few moments Mrs. 

obson said: 


“Well?” 

“You've got to do something for that cold.” 

“Can't I sneeze without being accused of a cold? 
Is there any law against sneezing, or do I have to 
get a permit from the health department?” 

“T don’t see anything foolish in taking a cold in 
time,’’ Mrs. Hobson said, _— “If you would 
let me put your feet in hot water and mustard, 
and get you to bed —” 

Mr. Hobson resumed his paper, and as he did so 
he felt an annoying tickling in his nose. He 
struggled heroically for nearly half a minute. 
Then he sneezed again. 

“There!” said Mrs. Hobson, in melancholy 
triumph. ‘“You’ve sneezed again!” 

“T’ve sneezed twice and I’m not ashamed of it,” 








Hobson replied, coldly. “If I feel like it I’m 
going to sneeze again. I’m —” 

Three successive and violent 
interrupted him. 

“Now will you let me heat that water, Henry?” 

“No, thank you.” 

wwe 1 you take some quinine, then?” 


sternutations 


Mrs. Hobson sighed. 

“Sneezes,’’ Mr. Hobson explained, ‘“‘are convul- 
sions caused by an irritation of a sensitive mem- 
brane. The irritation may be caused by the 
introduction of any small particle of foreign 
matter, such as a grain of dust. Snuff has been 
known to produce a sneeze ; so has pepper. You 
can get up a fairly good imitation by tickling the 
nostrils with a straw. It is not, as you imagine, 
an infallible indication of a cold.” 

“I suppose,” said Mrs. Hobson, reflectively, 
“that you would object to an onion poultice, too?” 

Hobson rose from his chair and started for the 
door. With his hand on the knob he paused to 
say, with dignity, “I’m going up to ~~ room now. 
I’ve got some work to do, so I guess I had better 
be alone the rest of the evening.” 

Hobson sneezed twice on the way up-stairs. 
Then the door of his den closed explosively. Fif- 
teen minutes later the door opened and Hobson’s 
voice called down the stairs, “Maria!” 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Say, if you think I really ought to take a hot 
foot-bath suppose it won’t do = | particular 
harm, whether I’ve got a cold or not. Would it 
be troubling you too much to heat the water?” 
Mrs. Hobson’s voice replied cheerfully : 

“It’s all ready now, dear. I’ve heated it and 
got some blankets nice and hot. When you're 
ready I'll bring them up.” 





= 








tis a day in early May, 
And dancing through the rosy mist 
Come golden-hued rare rays imbued 
With opal and with amethyst. 


On every breeze the merchant bees 

Their honey-seeking courses set 

O’er waves of wheat, toward meadows sweet 
Empurpled with the violet. 


Plum-trees abloom, the thicket’s gloom 
Make bright, as though they knew the way 
To reproduce, for their glad use, 

The drifted snows of yesterday. 


As cloud and sun successive run 
Across the dappled wood and plain, 
*Tween golden whiles the valley smiles 
Behind a veil of silver rain. 


With happy breast, nor shower-distressed, 
A robin in the tree-top high 

His carol sweet pours forth to greet 

The rainbow flung across the sky. 
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THE FRAGILE GIRAFFE. 


giraffe is an ungainly creature even at home, 
A and when he is wrested from his native soil 
and put up in the narrow confines of cap- 
tivity, his extraordinary length of limb and neck 
are very much in the way. ‘There is one order I 
never like to fill,” says an animal collector in the 
New York Sun, “and that is for a live giraffe.” 


Lions, tigers and pythons are easy to capture, 
compared with the giraffe. That long-legged, 
long-necked beast can see, smell and hear a hunter 
miles away. Pitfalls are worse than useless, for 
a 1 would be certain to break its legs or neck 
if it tumbled into one. A trap strong enough to 
hold the powerful creature would crush its delicate 


lems like pi e-stems. 
here is but one way to capture a giraffe alive, 
and that way is hard and tedious. Giraffes must 
be surrounded by drivers, and chased until they 
bring up, weary and helpless, in a bamboo enclo- 
sure. It means a drive of many miles, lasting 
many days, for if they were driven into the pen in 
their first rush of terror they would dash in head- 
long and kill themselves. 
hen the giraffe is pognet the work is only 

begun. The next great difficulty to overcome is 
the five hundred miles or more of wilderness to the 
nearest seaport. Men have tried to transport the 
great brutes by driving them, but the risk of acci- 

ent is too great. The best method is to pen the 

raffe in a bamboo cage, open at the top so that 

he head and shoulders can stick out. Then the 
cage is lashed to great bamboo poles from twenty 
to thirty feet long, and as many natives as are 
necessary lift the ends to their shoulders, and give 
the great animal a free ride to the ocean. 

The problem of safe transportation does not end 
with the journey to the seaport. The shipping of 
the giraffe and the voyage are fraught with peril. 
The giraffe’s legs break very be oy BH if he slips, 
the fragile pipe-stems double under nim and snap. 
In transferring the animal from shore to ship his 
long, helpless neck may get tangled in the tackle 
or strike a spar, mast or shroud, and that may 
mean good-by to the giraffe. 

The leg is not the only possession of a giraffe 
which is liable to fracture. He is one of the 
animals who will sometimes break his heart in 
captivity. The poor beasts have been known to 
be with homesickness. 

atching a giraffe, therefore, is not an_ easy 
occupation, but the reward is great. If acollector 
succeeds in bringing home a good specimen alive 
he can get almost any price in reason, for it is the 
most costly wild animal of the menagerie. 
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A WOMAN OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


“6 brave woman is braver than a brave man,” 
A declares Major Stiles in his book, ‘‘Four 
Years Under Marse Robert.” He tells 
this story as an illustration of woman’s courage: 
During the bombardment of Fredericksburg he 
was sent into the town with a message for General 
Barksdale. As he was riding down the street 
that led to the general’s headquarters it appeared 
to be so fearfully swept by artillery fire that he 
started to ride across it, with a view of finding 
some safer way of getting to his destination. Just 
then he happened to glance beyond that point, 
and saw a lone woman walking quietly and uncon- 
cernedly along the same street, and approaching 
yeneral Barksdale’s headquarters from the oppo- 
site direction. 
She apparently found very interesting the pro- 
ectiles which were screaming and exploding in 
he air, and striking and crashing through the 
houses, and tearing up the streets. She stepped 
a little aside to inspect a great, gaping hole which 
a shell had just gouged out of the sidewalk, then 











aenes her head to note a fearful explosion in the 


air. 
I felt as if it really would not do to avoid a fire 
which was ey | interesting and - not appalling 
to a woman, so I stiffened my spinal column as 
well as I could, and rode straight down the street. 
On reaching the house, I rode round back of it to 
= 7 horse where he would at least be safer 
han in front. When I returned on foot to the 
front of the house, I found that the woman had 
= up on the porch and was knocking at the 
oor 


One of the staff came, and on seeing a woman, 
exclaimed in amazement, ‘What on earth, madam 
are you doing here? Do go to some safe place if 
you can find one.” 

She smiled and said, “Young 
you please say to General Bark 
at the door wishes to see him.” 

The young man assured her General Barksdale 
could not see her, but she persisted. “General 
Barksdale is a Southern gentleman, sir, and will 
not refuse to see a lady who has called upon him.” 

The general did come to the door, wringing 
his hands in excitement and annoyance. “For 
heaven’s sake, madam, go and seek some place 
of safety. 1'll send a member of my staff to help 
you find one.” 

She smiled in, and said, “General, my cow 
has just been killed in my stable by a shell. She 
is very fat, and I don’t want the Yankees to get 
her. If you will send some one down to butcher 
her, you are welcome to the meat.” 

Years afterward I delivered a Confederate 
memorial address at Fredericksburg, and when I 
told this incident I noticed increasing interest 
and something very like amusement omens the 
audience, who had ceased to look at me. Al wee 
were turned in one direction. As I finished the 
story my eyes followed theirs, and there before 
me sat the heroine of the adventure, apparently 
not a day older, and the entire audience rose and 
gave her three deafening cheers. 


entleman, will 
ale that a lady 
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TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


very one who goes to India to travel or live 
FE at hotels, says the Chicago Record-Herald, 

must have a personal servant, a native who 
performs the duties of valet, waiter and errand 
boy, and whatever else may be required of him. 
This is a fixed custom of the country, to resist 
which brings endless trouble to the traveller. 


Many of the Indian hotels expect the guests to 
bring all their own servants, both chambermaids 
and waiters, and are consequently so short-handed 
that the traveller who comes without them has 
usually to wait upon himself. 

On the railways a native servant is quite indis- 
pensable, for travellers are required to carry their 
own bedding, make their own beds and furnish 
their own towels. The company j rw =o a bench 
to sleep on, similar to those in American freight 
cabooses. 

Each car has also a wash-room and sometimes 
water. But if the traveller wishes to be sure of 
washing his face in the ——_— and if he is wise, 
he will send his servant to the station-master 
before the train starts and ask to have the water- 
tank filled. Then a Hindu with a goatskin full of 
water will climb to the roof of the car and fill it, 
and having descended, will stand before the door 
and touch his forehead every time the traveller 
looks toward him till he receives a penny. 

At the eating-houses along the road the servant 
will have to raid the tables and shelves for food, 
and bring it to the car for his master, since no 
waiters are provided. In addition, he will hire 
baggage-carriers, and will attend to all the details 
of catching trains and engaging rooms. 

A good servant can be hired for fifteen dollars 
a month. Poorer “bearers,” as they are called, 
can be engaged for two or three dollars a month, 
and expect to “find” themselves; but the traveller 
must pay railway fare for them. 
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THE THEORY, AT LEAST. 


r. Younghusband was devoted to the girl, 

M but he would not have married on his 

salary of ten dollars a week if he had not 

been thoroughly convinced that two could live 

cheaper than one. It was a matter of economy to 

marry, he said. Sohemarried. The Philadelphia 
Press tells how the theory worked out. 


Mr. Younghusband’s wife was charming, even 
intellectual, but at the end of the first three 
months they were heavily in debt, and there was 
more “billing” than cooing. All their talk was of 
retrenchment and economy, but in practice they 
went from bad to worse. 

One evening Mr. Younghusband came home 
with a parcel under his arm, and his step was 
buoyant, and there was light in his eyes. His wife 
was certain that he had got the increase in salary 
for which they had been ome. 

“What is it, George?” she asked, expectantly. 

“I’ve found out how to live on ten dollars a 
week.” 

“Have you, really ?” 

“Yes. It’s all _in this book,” said he, opening 
the parcel. “ ‘Practical Household Economy.’ 
We'll spend the evening reading it.” 

“How much did you pay for it?” 

“Seven dollars—one dollar down and fifty cents 
a week. I know it’s steep, but if it shows us how 
to live, why, it’ll be cheap.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Book agent—came to the office to-day—all the 
boys — one. You don’t seem specially enthu- 
siastic. Don’t you think it is a bargain?” 

“George,” said Mrs. Younghusband, sadly, “we 
were not made for economy. That book agent 
was here and sold me one, too!” 
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IMMUNE TO PIE. 


tried and toughened old person whose vital 
A tenacity has defied the laws of hygiene for 

the greater part of a long life can scarcely 
be expected to comprehend their importance in 
general, and still less to appreciate some of their 
manifestations in particular. Miss Jane Addams 
of Hull House, who is one of the “saints with a 
sense of humor,” delights in telling the experience 
of the Hull House workers with a poor and aged 
woman to whom they found it necessary to supply 
nourishing food. 


It was food of the best, as appetizing as nutri- 
tious,—or so it seemed to them,—provided at their 
order from a hygienic kitchen which they_fre- 
uy and appreciatively patronized themselves. 

t included, naturally, however, a generous pro- 
portion of “health foods”; and “health foods”’ are 
an innovation to which elderly palates cannot 
always accustom themselves. 

Miss Addams asked the old lady one day how 
she liked her meals. She was a grateful and polite 
old lady, and worded her answer as delicately as 
she knew how; but she was truthful. ‘ 

“Well, I suppose it’s good,” she said, hesita- 
tingly, “but—I’d ruther eat the things I’d ruther. 

After that, by Miss Addams’s order, she was 
allowed to live on pie and baker’s bread and fried 
things, according to her taste. She had done so 
for so long that her hygienic but sympathizing 
friends resigned themselves to the belief that she 
had become immune to the effects of such food. 
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SUSIE SMITH’S BACK YARD. 
BY ALIX THORN. 
round our house the trees are tall, 
The flower-beds prim and neat, 
The paths are graveled, all of them, 
There’s one hard, rustic seat. 
And James, the gardener, says, ‘Look out! 
You shouldn’t play so hard.” 
*Tis then we scamper off, and stay 
In Susie Smith’s back yard. 
You never saw such nice, long grass; 
A big old hammock, too; 
An apple-tree with spreading limbs, 
A barn that’s almost new. 
The finest swing, that goes so high, 
And sends you down all jarred. 
The loveliest place in all the town 
Is Susie Smith’s back yard. 


I hope the Smiths won’t move away, 
And take their children, too; 

I wouldn’t know just where to play, 
1 wonder what I’d do? 

No park could be like that, I know, 
Policemen all on guard ; 

I'd like to stay till I grow up 
In Susie Smith’s back yard. 
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KATRINKA. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 


ATRINKA was the youngest 
K member of a large family, but 
her remarkable beauty had so 


endeared her to her mother’s heart that 
Katrinka’s sisters and brothers were 
somewhat neglected. Katrinka’s curls 
were of the yellowest gold, her cheeks 
of the softest pink and her eyes of the 
deepest blue. 

“T cannot look at Katrinka,”’ her 
mother was once heard to observe, 
‘‘without wanting to make her a new 
dress.’’ As a result of this amiable 
desire, Katrinka’s wardrobe was aston- 
ishing in its extent and splendor. 

Katrinka’s frocks were mostly party 
frocks, for she very rarely attended 
school; but she often appeared at as 
many as five balls and receptions in one 
day. No amount of social dissipation, 
however, could dim the beauty of Ka- 
trinka’s complexion nor mar the modest 
simplicity of her manner. 

Katrinka had for her own use a 
closed carriage, a dog-cart, a low 
phaeton, and for winter enjoyment 
a charming little red sleigh. These 
were made by Katrinka’s mother’s 
brother, a very kind and gifted person. 
Indeed, had he been less kind and less 
gifted, the accident would never have 
occurred, and Katrinka might still be 
the darling of her mother’s heart. 

One June day Katrinka was removed 
from her city home to a pleasant cottage 
in the country, where she was to spend 
the summer. The prettiest, gayest little 
brook imaginable flowed under a group 
of willow-trees at the edge of the lawn, 
and the first glimpse of the brook sug- 
gested an idea to Katrinka’s mother. 

“*Bob,’’ she said to her brother, 
‘“*Katrinka ought to have a_ boat. 
Can’t you make her one ?’’ 

“All right,’’? said Bob. ‘You fix 
her up a yachting suit and I’ll have a boat 
ready for her by the time you’re done.’’ 

Katrinka’s mother returned to the house at 
once, and set to work on the yachting suit. It 
was made of blue, with white trimmings, and 
proved most becoming to Katrinka. A white 
hat with blue streamers set jauntily on her 
yellow curls. The boat, a graceful canoe, was 
ready ; Katrinka was placed on board, and the 
canoe was carefully launched. 

Just as Katrinka began to feel the delight of 
sailing there was an outcry from the house. 

‘* Bob! Bob!’’ shouted some one. ‘‘ Buz 
has caught a squirrel! Bob!’ 

Bob hastily moored Katrinka’s boat among 
the rushes at the edge of the stream, and he 
and Katrinka’s mother ran to the rescue of 
the unfortunate squirrel. When they returned, 











fifteen minutes later, there was no boat to be 
seen, nor any trace of Katrinka. Had the cur- 
rent been too strong? In vain the heart-broken 
mother searched all up and down the banks. 
Katrinka had disappeared. 

Bob at last pronounced farther search useless, 
and led his weeping sister to their mother. 

‘‘O mama,”’’ sobbed Katrinka’s mother, ‘‘she 
was the very prettiest paper doll I ever saw, 
and I can’t bear to think of her all drowned 
and wet and sop-sop-soppy !’’ 

‘*Sweetheart,’’ said mama, ‘‘once I followed 
that little brook ever so far on its way. It 








be gele 
Polly Wogs- 


dear,’’ suggested mama, gently, ‘‘or wouldn’t 
it ever be the same to you ?’’ 

Katrinka’s mother shook her head. ‘‘I was | 
thinking, you know,’’ she said, ‘‘about those | 
little girls who may have found her. They | 
mightn’t know about making things for her, 
and Katrinka never could live in just a yachting | 
suit! Do you s’pose Bob would make another 
boat, and we could send her clothes down- 
stream the way Katrinka went ?’’ 

“‘T’ll ask Bob,’’ said mama; and Bob came 
and promised to make the boat that night. 

‘‘’m sorry about Katrinka,’’ he said. ‘‘It 

















H, a pollywog lived in a little glass tank, 
With a goldfish or two and a snail; 
And his body was fat and covered with spots, 
But he sported a menstrous long tail. 


He wriggied and twisted the livelong day, 
And grew, this fat pollywog; 

But never once did it enter his head 
That he was akin to a frog. 


Along in his sides, down next to his tail, 
He had a bad feeling one day, 

And before the next morning two legs had appeared, 
To help him along on his way. 


With his gills disappearing, he couldn’t breathe well, 
And two more funny legs came to light; 


He stretched them all out and wiggled 


is toes, 


And tried to make believe ’twas all right. 


Four legs and a tail for one pollywog 
Seemed so funny he wanted to laugh; 

And then one night he happened to see 
That his tail was shorter by half. 


And it faded away,—a little each day,— 
Till hardly a bit could he see; 

Then it all disappeared, and pollywog found 
A gay little froggy was he! 


Then somebody put him in a little tin pail 
And carried him down to the brook; 


And all that I’ve told 


ou you may see for yourself 


If you'll just take the trouble to look. 


flows through pastures, where I saw dear little | was all my fault. 


sunburned girls picking berries, and then it 
runs out beside the road and under a bridge, 
where I know children must love to wade and 
sail boats. Of course I don’t know what has 
happened to Katrinka, but Bob’s boats don’t 
overturn easily, and perhaps Katrinka will 
just float quietly down the brook until some 
little child sees her and draws her ashore to be 
her own.’’ 

‘*Tt’s only a ‘perhaps’ !’’ sighed Katrinka’s 
mother; but she dried her eyes and felt a little 
comforted. 

That night, when Katrinka’s mother was 
being tucked into bed, she began, ‘‘Mama, 
Katrinka’s clothes —’’ and then she stopped to 
swallow hard. 


| 











You pack up her things 
early in the morning, and we’ll ship them 
after her before breakfast.’’ 

This time the boat was a very solid-looking, 
square - bottomed one. There was a slender | 
flagstaff at the prow, and mama had fastened | 
to this a pale blue banner with ‘ Katrinka’”’ 
outlined upon it in gold. The fifteen party 
frocks, the five street suits, the riding-habit 
and the three morning dresses were packed in 
an envelope, marked, ‘‘ For Katrinka, with her 
mother’s love,’’ and fastened securely into the 
boat. 

Then mama and Bob and Katrinka’s mother | 
carried the boat to the willows and launched | 
it; and so, with the blue banner fluttering in | 
the breeze, Katrinka’s wardrobe sailed merrily | 


‘*Shall I paint another Katrinka to fit them, | down the stream to find Katrinka. 





aunt lived, was something tall and round, and very wonderful. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 
Oh, who will care for the little birds? 
Their mother was killed to-day. Q 
We must keep a watch o’er their nest a while, 
And drive every cat away. 


2. 
ANAGRAM LETTER. 
Miss Louise Grant. 
My Dear Cousin. It is against the hospital 
----------- for me to write, but the nurse is 
absent. 


- - very strengthening article of 


diet, so you will not think - ---, ---, - write 
in such a shaky manner. You asked if I were 
allowed sweets. " -- -- en- 

tirely alone. 
It is queer what ¢ ---- | 
have, but the ---- - *- -- it, I sup- 


se. 

You ought to hear some of the patients’ 
------- --~-- at the strict rules; butas 
the ----- --- -- ood while ahead, 
the patients have to submit. 

They are going to put -- -- - 
rooms soon. 

When my toe is most painful you 
should hear me -----. “<== - 
deal of sleep. One —_— i was almost 
consumed by thirst, but I could not 
---- - ------ nurse, for some - : 

-~-- was written on their faces when 
1 complained in the morning. I hope 1 
may soon be discharged. It will not, to 
stay ------, ---- - restless person like 
your cousin Louis Garnet. 


3. 
DIVIDED NAME. 
12 3456 your brother, Miss 123456? 


4. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
Take one from a y+ body and find 
it disposed of. From this take fifty and 
leave turf. Then subtract five hundred 
and leave the same. By adding one and 
fifty to this you will have part of the earth. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 
In winter I help to keep you warm, 
In summer to keep ee cool. 
I measure a foot, xe am often seen 
In sinuous length where the grass is 


green, 
And where children play in the pool. 


6. 
PUZZLE. 
l asked, “Little boy, pray what do you do 
In summer and winter, the happy year 
through?” 
Very politely he said, “I one, two.” 


“Indeed,” I replied, “I am sure that is 
rue. 
I wish I’d some marbles, I'd give them 


to you. 
Politely he answered, “I have a one, 
two.” 


As I bade him good-by, I asked if he 


new 
Who kept the fine shop painted red, 
white and blue. 
Politely he answered, “Oh, yes, the one, 
two.” 
” 


7. 
CHARADE., 

My first the coachman bears, tis true, 

And yet it is the coachman, too. 

My second, if you are like me, 

You do not greatly wish to be. 

Without my third you’ll go astray, 

For “No,” then, you can never say, 

But with it surely there’s a way. 

My whole in forests still and deep 

His lonely watch will often keep, 

And tell his name while you’re asleep. 


8. 
ADDITIONS. 

Add three letters to the beginning of 
the following, the same three letters in 
each case: 

To a location and make a part of 
speech; to a state of pain and make a 
minister’s work; to a quiet walk and 
make an introduction; to behind time 
and make a chureh officer ; to where you 
are going and make a religious belief; 
to part of the head and make what’s skipped in a 
novel; to an uncomfortable situation and make 
what comes before; to a writer and make a 
doctor’s duty; to what the butler does and get a 
sweet dish ; 13 a seasoning and make to foretell. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Al, fay, bet—alphabet. 2. Form, you, late 
—formulate. 

2. Very sad it; adversity; sad verity; very 
staid; advise, try; dirty, save; strive day. 

8. Sending, bending, mending, pending. 

4. Papaw, ash, oak, olive, orange, pecan, tama- 
rack, mango, apple, pear, pine, alder, elm, larch, 
rowan, beech, poplar, cypress, nutmeg, date, box- 
wood, palm, peach, maple, lemon, linden, almond, 
banyan, aspen, medlar, mahogany, hemlock, hick- 
ory, tamarisk, teak, plum, pifion, fig, fir, yew, 
pearmain, cedar, almug, locust. 

5. Feat, feet. 

6. “He has an ax to grind.” 

7. Tea, I, be, you, sea, pea, O, see, eye, Ai, 
Dee, Zee, cue, ka, jay, are. 


—_ ‘ 





~~ 


HAT BOBBY LIKED BEST. 1 do not believe that there ever was a happier little boy in all the wide, wide world than little Bobby Drew, when he made his first 
BY F. MARGARET BREMNER. ® 
Y) for miles and miles around. And when he got his first peep of the great blue ocean, and the shining sand, and the beautiful white gulls that were flying all about, he just clapped 


his hands and shouted, as only a little boy can shout. . . . Day after day Bobby waded in the water and made wonderful sand forts; he gathered curious stones and pretty shells, 
and he hunted for the queer, flat jelly-fish. But it was at sundown when Bobby felt sure that he had the very best time, and it was all because very near to the little red cottage, where Bobby’s 


visit to the seashore. 


. -» You see, Bobby had always lived in a bustling Western city, where there was never a bit of water to be seen 


And every evening, when the yellow sun hid his face behind the hills and the sunset gun went boom! Bobby would look up, 


up, up! to the very top of this wonderful something, and see another round and yellow light, which was very like the sun himself, and it sent its long, bright rays all over the harbor, so that 


the sailors might know where to guide their ships. . 





. . And this tall and wonderful something was—now what do you guess? 
vo to Marblehead Neck, you just look round a bit and you’ll see it, for it is there that this lighthouse stands. 


A lighthouse ? 


Of course it was, my dear! And if you ever 
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ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH. 


Best for all kinds of stare hing. T he only Sta mene for! fine 
fabrics. Grocers sell it. For Free Sample address, 
Electric Lustre Starch Co., 26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PACKAGES TEN CENTS. 


me p Album, 100 diff. stamps, 1000 Hinges, Mil- 
sé par Ay > ale, only 12c. 20 Aue. loc. 30 Sweden. 
f 10c. 24 Jap. 788 to 799), 20¢. 40 dap., postage and 
3 . 2 Paris Ex. stain ps, Wwe. ie a mn 
7 Nyassa Giraffe, Scott’s bead 

B Album, large size, $1.25. Toledo | Stamp Co. » Toledo, 0. 


It won’t cost you a cent 
S I # M A to learn how it can be im- 
mediately relieved and 


permanently cured at your own home. Address, 
Frontier Asthma Co. (Dept. V), Buffalo. N. Y. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


A BUSINESS OPENINC 




















Non-Stretch, Non-Break Belt. 
ot VOUN N desiring to engage in a 





permanent, protita = business, to perfect them- 
selves in mechanics, or to earn expense money for 
college, ete., cannot find a better field than that of 


selling the 
only practical A T0- 
Motor Bicycle, ' 


State age and write for our offer. Sent free. 
E. R. THOMAS MOTOR CO., 1212 Niagara St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 











[3 you would play the mame a the experts 


do you crust bi rave the I M Balls, Bats, 
Suits, Mitts, Masks, ete. e best goods 
on the market but’ under some others in 
price—this is why we grow so fast. 
Ask your dealer for D & M and don’t be- 
lieve that some other isjustas good ; it isn’t so. 
If you need anew Catalogue send at once. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N. H. 























WE WOULD LIKE TO 
SEND YOU FREE 


our latest and best catalogue, 
showing 77 colors some of our 
manystylesof Men’s half hose 
in Cotton, Linen, Merino, 
Super- Lisle. Also our 
line of Cotton Ribbed 
Stockings for Children, 
Misses and Boys, 











STAMPED 






of rot ee 


ON THE TOE 
















This catalogue will 
show you thelateststyles, 
gauges and prices. You 
can order by it and receive 
your goods direct from the 
mill if your dealer doesn’t 
carry them. Write for it to-day. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 
3 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


wonpenrel PIANO Oren. 


ine cui senate 
PIANO co." 












Catalogue, and 


‘ou will receive 


he i f : 
handsomest. most panty F and | most complete Spe- 
cial Pian e will send youa 
facsimile. of our csleben ated 25- ? guatan ntee, our one 
year’s free trial plan will be ful "explained, how we fur- 
nish . lance on trial without one cent of money being sent 
to us will be made very clear; you will receive facsimile 
letters from the est Chicago banks endorsing our prop- 
osition and we wil yo sees — my freight will be 
to your town. In the we show large, 
handsome, halftone fiastrations ax coun plete descrip- 
tions of all the different the manner of construc- 
tion (interior and sectiona lg also color tone sample 
plates of the different woods, including French buried 
walnut, English quarter sawed oak, San 5 Sours 
mahogany, etc, piano is shown in very — 
tone, ful "plate illustrations, every detail tf ly po 
accurately described. Why the highest grade Beckwith 
Piano made, the Acme Cabinet Grand Concert Piano at 
$165.00, is in every essential point the equal of any 
gene made, regardiess of price, is made very clear. 
rite for our Free Pian: 





0 Catalogue and get all this free by 


an 
return mail, postpaid; our latest and most oe ie 
offer, the greatest Fmd proposition ever heai 


you have any use for a Bowen d r oe price, os fait to 
write for our Free Piano and Offers. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, 














| CURRENT EVENTS | 





Fo ariainessor of Congress.—The first 
regular session of the Fifty-eighth Congress 
closed April 28th. Among the most important 
things accomplished was the enactment of 
legislation to give effect to the reciprocity con- 
vention with Cuba; the ratification of the canal 
treaty with the Republic of Panama; the adop- 
tion of a plan for the temporary government of 
the canal zone; and the creation of a joint |) ———— 
commission from the two branches to investi- 
gate and report upon legislation for the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine. 
® 


7 Navy.—The naval appropriation bill, 
as enacted by Congress, authorizes the con- 
struction of one battle-ship of 16,000 tons, of 
the class of the Connecticut, Louisiana, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota and Vermont; two armored 
cruisers of 14,500 tons each, of the class of the 
Tennessee and Washington ; three ‘‘scouts,”’ 
or swift auxiliary cruisers, and submarine 
boats, colliers and other accessory craft. In 
order of war-ship strength the United States 
now stands fifth among the powers, being 
surpassed by Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Germany. But the completion of the yessels 
now under construction, among which are 11 
battle-ships, will raise this country to the 
third place, next to Great Britain and France. 
& 


b  pemae~ A Alexieff.—It is announced from 
St. Petersburg, apparently on good author- 
ity but not officially, that Admiral Alexieff has 
asked to be relieved of his position of viceroy 
in the far East, to which he was appointed 
last August. One reason given for his resig- 
nation is that he has been superseded in the 
control of military affairs by General Kuro- 
patkin, and of naval affairs first by Admiral 
Makaroff and more recently by Admiral Skryd- 
loff. He is blamed at St. Petersburg for failing 
to appreciate the seriousness of the crisis which 
led to the war, and for underestimating the 
resources and the national spirit of Japan. 
& 


cross the Yalu.—Early in the morning 
of April 26th the Japanese threw several 
companies of troops across the Yalu on pontoons. 
One of the pontoons near Wiju was wrecked 
by the Russian fire, but another, south of Wiju, 
was used successfully. > 


yey in the South.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States, April 25th, 

dismissed the cases from Virginia which were 
intended to test the validity of the suffrage 
provisions of the new constitution. ‘The court 
was asked to restrain the canvass of the returns 
of the Congressional election of November 4, 
1902, but it declined jurisdiction on the ground 
that the thing sought to be prohibited had been 
done, and could not be undone by any order of 
the court. ® 


ustralian Politics.—At the elections in 
Australia in December the Labor party 
secured control of the House of Representatives. 
April 2ist the Labor members defeated the 
government on an amendment which they 
offered to the bill for the arbitration of labor 
disputes, extending its application to state 
employés. ‘I'he next day the ministry resigned, 
and Mr. Watson, the Labor leader, was called 
upon to form a cabinet. In the new cabinet 
Mr. Watson is premier and treasurer, and all 
the members, with the exception of the attorney- 
general, belong to the Labor party. 
S 
oped Strike in Hungary.—Employés 
of the state railways in Hungary went on 
strike April 20th, as a protest against proposed 
changes in the wage schedules. About 60,000 
men quit work, including all grades of employés. 
Trains were abandoned at a set time, and until 
the strike was called off, five days later, there 
was a complete demoralization of passenger and 
freight traffic. 
the mixing of indust. ial and political considera- 
tions, the strike recalls that of last year in 
the Netherlands. ® 


he Panama Canal.—By a practically 

unanimous vote, the final transfer of the 
property of the Panama Canal Company to 
the United States was ratified at a large 
meeting of shareholders at Paris, April 23d 
The transfer is made in consideration of the 
payment of $40,000,000 in gold. 

cs) 


esas Loubet of France, accompanied 
by Foreign Minister Deleassé and a distin- 
guished company of French officials, arrived at 
Rome, April 24th, to repay the visit of King 
Victor Emmanuel to Paris last October. They 
were met at the station by the king, and were 
entertained at a state banquet. The city was 
illuminated on the night of their arrival, and 
there was a torchlight procession, in which 
15,000 persons participated. No special political 
significance attaches to the visit except as a 
new manifestation of friendly relations between 
the two governments, of which recent arbitration 
treaties and other conventions are further proof. 
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CURED to stay cured. pont restored. 
ASTHMA Book 37 FREE. > Harel id Hayes, Bufialo, N. Y. 
No fun like ioomnenl ar ! Start to-day! Big list and 


100 "fomen’ STAMPS fcr 2 Cts. 


With approval sheets to select from. oO com. Only 
cket to each person. Full line of seme sets, 
ete. NE W ENGLAND STAMP 0., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. 





Tire bandsoment souvent of pe handspmost souvenir of 

World’s F air % in World's Fair colors mes ilic), 
-~ post-paid, 25 cen 

Meteor.” WwW. F. MET LOR CO., 


354-G Century Bldg., St. Louis 


$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 

Weare largest mfrs. of Hew } Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and tin Ware in t! ddress Dept. AG, 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY 1h aan 1., or Buffalo, N.Y. 
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est amd taught. 
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for Let pny: Poby Positions for all eae aduates. 

Show in ed short thand ner ee a: talogue free. 
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C. 0. G SAL Es 8, Box Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. © cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutten, 228 South St., New York, U.S. A. 


Every boy should have a copy of 


Spalding’s Official Baseball Guide 


for 1904._ It is a complete encyclopedia of the National 
ame. It contains the complete reeords of the 
onal, American and Minor Leagues, sateen of all 
the prominent teams, the new official rules that every 
boy should know, and other information that can only 
be procured from this book.. Price 1O0c. by mail. 
HOW TO PLAY BASEBALL. 
Without a doubt this is the best book ever published 
on the art of playing ball. Fully i/lustr or rice 10c. 
Send for a copy of Dpaiding’ 3s 8 and 
pare Catalogue Aa sports. Be i ‘ree. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. New York. Chica, 
Denver, HAI nsas City, % 4 Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Mipneaperis, Boston, Buffalo, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Montreal, Canada; London, England. 


Sore Feet 


WORE IIE 








Itching, ae 
scaly, and bleeding 
, with offensive per- 
¥, spiration, are in- 
‘i stantly relieved and 
speedily cured by 
warm baths with 

v4 > CurTicura SoaP and 
gentle anointings of Curicura, the 
great Skin Cure. 











VUDOR. 
Porch Shades 


are made of Linden 
Fiber, in different col- 
ors to match the wood- 
work of your house, 
and in various sizes to 
fit your porch. They 
shut out the sun and at 
thesametime letinthe 
air, making the porch 
4% & cool cozy and com- 
fortable roomon warm 
summer days. hey 
eercon the porch from 
o gaze of possere-, 
wi allowing you an 
unobstructed view. 
Very inexpensive. 
Write to-day for our 
booklet, “Cozy Nooks.” 


Hough Shade Corporation, 
47 McKey 
Janesville, Wis. 
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STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine. Brazil, Comte 
ay Rete Tuni 8, etc., and Album. 
mixed, 20c. 1004 hinges, 10e. oo ditt. J. = 
25c. — woatee, Pe st st FREE. 
C.A. Stegman, 594: 1 Cote Brilliante A: 


BEE-KEEPING 


FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT. 


Interested persons can secure the most advanced 
ideas on this important theme by addressing THE 

° le Modina, o- largest makers of 
bee-keepers’ things in the world 
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A Dated Guaranty 
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t; any wheel not sai 
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Owes its popularity to 
proved facts— Complete mani- 
cure set—fits pocket or purse — trims, 
files and removes hang-nails better than 
knife —Warranted — rw sil- 
= H.C. 000K bea % Main 2 oe 








1877 For 27 — 1904 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


The Berkshire Hills torium is the only institution 
in the world where cancer and tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are permanently cured. Describe your case and 
we will give an opinion and complete information. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 














THE The Largest Circulating Library in the World 

















BOTH 





$5.00 


One Year’s Membership in The Booklovers Library giving you all 
the good new books published immediately upon 
for exchanging as often as you wish—wherever you wis - - 


ublieation— 


$5.00 


ine—one of the best 





One Year’s Subscription to The Book! 
illustrated monthly magazines published 1 in the world - - e 


$3.00 





Send $5.00 and begin at once. 








Club Service can be arranged in small cities. 
Address: THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, Dept. O, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Elgin Watches. 


Zhe Curtain Rises 


On the World 
Ay the time of the 


LELGIN waren 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 

‘“‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,” an 

illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WaTcH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 
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| The Youth’s 


Companion 

Photographic 

Competition 
for 1904. 


HIS will be the Ninth Annual 
Competition, and will be con- 
ducted on the same general plan 
as the contests of previous years. 
Since the beginning of these annual 
competitions nearly Fifty Thousand 
Photographs have been entered by 
amateurs from all parts of the world, 
and have been placed on exhibition 
in The Youth’s Companion Library. 
The rule is strict that only ama- 
teurs may compete. Those who take 
an occasional photograph for a friend 
and accept pay are not ineligible, but 
those who depend on photography 
for a livelihood are classed as ‘‘pro- 
fessionals,’’ and cannot enter. 
Following are the Awards offered : 


A GRAND AWARD OF 
$100.00 


And Six Graded Awards 
Aggregating $270.00 


are offered for the best sets of not less than 
five photographs in whichthe human figure 
is the chief point of interest. In making 
these awards, consideration will be given to 
the pictorial and story-telling qualities of 
the photographs, as well as to technical 
and artistic excellence. 

The “Classes” for Men, Women and Young 
People have been abolished; all, without 
regard to sex or age, will compete on an 
equal footing for the same set of Awards. 








First Award . . $70 
Second Award . $60 
Third Award . $50 
Fourth Award . $40 
Fifth Award. . $30 
Sixth Award. . $20 


In addition, Honorable Mention Certifi- 
cates will be given to the twenty sets of 
photographs next in merit to those receivin 
Awards. Each Certificate will be number 
and the number will indicate the degree of 
merit of the set of photographs winning it. 


There are also offered 


Three Special Awards 


Called the 
Home, Village and Roadway Awards. 


These will be given for sets or single 
photographs, as follows: 


Award A, $20. 


For the most attractive and original ap- 
proach to a house, showing arrangement 
of shrubbery, walks, flower-beds, vines, etc. 


Award B, $20. 


For the most attractive Village Green, 
Public Square, with or without buildings, 
such as churches, library, halls, etc., show- 
ing the arrangement of trees, shrubbery, 
walks, fountains or any other ornamental 
features. 


Award C, $20. 


For the most attractive roadway, showing 
arrangement of trees, shrubbery, walks, 
etc., either natural or improved. 

The Companion feels a strong interest 
in the movement to improve the Home, 
Villages and Roadways, and proposes to 
utilize many of the photographs submit- 
ted for this competition as illustrations of 
what may be accomplished in the way of 
improvement. Soon after the close of the 
competition a booklet will be published 
and distributed; all competitors will re- 
ceive free copies. 








Conditions. 


The conditions are substantially the same 
as have governed The Companion Exhibit 
successfully for eight years. Every con- 
tributor must be an amateur. Contributors 
may send any number of pictures. Each 
picture must be mounted singly. The class 
and name and address must be written on 
the back of each picture. No picture can 
be paid for or returned. 

Announcement containing detailed 
information will be sent on receipt 
of name and address. 

The .competition will close at noon, Oct. 
31, 1904. The exhibition opens Dec. 1, 1904. 

Photographs should be carefully wrapped, 
fully prepaid, and should bear the name of 


the sender on the outside. They should be 
addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ugar Fungus.—Dr. C. 0. Townsend of 

the Department of Agriculture has discov- 
ered that the spoiling of granulated sugar, 
stored in damp places, results from the devel- 
opment of a microscopic fungus, seen in the 
form of threads and round bodies, and capable 
of being artificially cultivated, so that experi- 
ments can be made in inoculating sugar previ- 
ously free from the growth. Three species of 
this fungus were found in some barrels of sugar 
which had become unfit for use. It grows 
readily on all kinds of cooked vegetables, but 
not on raw vegetables. 

Cay 


ar on the Foes of Books.—Marie 

Pellechet, a French woman who is evi- 
dently an ardent friend of books, two years ago 
offered a prize for a work on the insects injurious 
to books and their bindings, and the 
best means of exterminating these 
insidious foes to literary immor- 
tality. The prize has just been 
awarded to C. V. Houlbert, whose 
essay is said to be the most com- 
plete work on the subject yet 
written. He finds that there are 
60 species of insects injurious to 
books, but the worst of them is the minute 
creature called Anobium, and its near allies. 
The so-called ‘‘deathwatch’’ is an Anobium. 
The best method of combating these enemies 
is to fumigate the books invaded by them. 

& 


hina’s Population.—There has always 

been much curiosity, as well as much 
diversity of opinion, about the population of 
China. The latest estimate is based upon a 
census, taken by order of the Chinese imperial 
government, for the purpose of reassessing 
taxes. It gives to China proper, including the 
18 provinces, 407,737,325 people. Manchuria 
is credited with 8,500,000, Mongolia with 
3,354,000, Tibet with 6,430,000, and Chinese 
Turkestan with 426,000, making a grand total 
of 426,447,325. . 


Gpeemtaty and Plants.—Recent experi- 
ments at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College tend to show that atmospheric electricity 
acts as a stimulus to plants, and has much to 
do with their development and configuration. 
It was found during the experiments that at 
a distance of 30 feet from the ground the air, 
for about nine-tenths of the time, has a positive 
electric charge. The differences of potential 
between the earth and the air ranged from 75 
volts negative to 300 volts positive. In thunder- 
storms the potential of the air frequently changes 
from positive to negative, and vegetation often 
becomes charged. ® 


hen the Poles were warm.— Among 

the most interesting discoveries made by 
the Swedish antarctic expedition, which has 
spent two years in the south polar regions, is 
that of the fossil bones of many vertebrate 
animals, including some of great size, together 
with abundant remains of plants. These show 
that, as in the case of the north polar regions, 
a mild climate once existed where now every- 
thing is in the grip of perpetual frost. The 
explorers found evidence that great forests had 
once flourished on the borders of the antarctic 
continent, and the animal remains indicated 
that vast expanses of herbage must have existed 
there to serve as feeding-grounds. Strange 
birds probably were also among the inhabitants 
of this ice-buried land. 


& 


mitation Furs.—So far has chemical skill 

and knowledge recently progressed in the 
treatment of furs, that it is said a crisis has 
been brought about in the fur trade of eastern 
Russia, where the prices of rare and highly 
valued pelts have dropped from 20 to 50 per 
cent. , on account of the competition of successful 
imitations, made in western Europe, from the 
skins of cheap and common animals, like rabbits, 
marmots, colts, and even rats. The scientific 
treatment of the inferior furs, it is said, makes 
them so closely resemble the costly sables and 
foxes that experts only can detect a difference. 
In Leipzig a common arctic foxskin, worth 
$2.50, can be turned into an imitation dark- 
brown fox fur that sells for $50. : 

& 


gonna vy with Light.— Photo - tele- 
phony has reached ‘a commercial basis in 
Germany. Ernst Ruhmer of Berlin has con- 
trived an apparatus by which intelligible speech 
can be transmitted over a distance of nine miles 
with the aid of a beam of light. The principle 
of the machine is based upon the sensitiveness 
of an are-light to sound, combined with the 
property of selenium, of varying its electrical 
resistance with the slightest variations in the 
intensity of a ray of light falling upon it. A 
search-light projector at the transmitting end 
and a selenium cell in a telephonic cireuit at 
the receiving end are the essential features of 
the apparatus. For use in misty weather, 
when speech would be inaudible, the inventor 
has contrived a method of transmitting Morse 
sound signals by periodic pulsations of the light. 









s Saves money. big prof- 
it printing for others. 
Large press for book, 

Full 


newspaper, $18. 
F  etnel instruction sent for use 
Cards &c. Write for cata. presses, 
ards *_ type, etc., to factory. 


$5 PRESS te Press Co., Meriden, Ct. 
IN AN OLD TRUNK 


BABY FINDS A BOTTLE OF CARBOLIC ACID 
AND DRINKS IT. 





While the mother was unpacking an old trunk a 
little eighteen-months-old baby got hold of a bottle 
of carbolic acid while playing on the floor, and his 
stomach was so badly burned it was feared he 
The mother says, in telling of the case: 

“It was all two doctors could do to save him, as 


lay on his stomach. Finally I took him into the 
country and tried new milk, and that was no 
better for him. His grandma finally suggested 
Grape-Nuts, and I am thankful I adopted the food, 
for he commenced to get better right away and 
would not eat anything else. He commenced to 
get fleshy and his cheeks like red roses, and now 
he is entirely well. 

“I took him to Matamoras on a visit, and every 
place we went to stay to eat he called for Grape- 
Nuts, and I would have to explain how he came to 
call for it, as it was his main food. 

“The names of the physicians who attended the 
baby are Doctor Eddy of this town and Dr. George 
Gale of Newport, Ohio, and any one can write to 
me or to them, and learn what Grape-Nuts food 
will do for children and grown-ups, too.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 


ON’T make the mistake 
of thinking a dentifrice 
is good simply because 
it cleans the teeth. 
Emery will clean teeth 
and also destroy them. 


Rusifoam, 


A perfect dentifrice 
will not only clean 
the teeth, but harden 
the gums, destroy bac- 
teria (always found 
on the gums), and 
purify and sweeten the 
mouth without injury. 


Rusifoam 


Does all this without 
grit or even chalk or 
magnesia, to say noth- 
ing of the coarse 
powders containing 
charcoal or pumice. 


Rusifoam 


Is the delicious liquid 
dentifrice so long 
proven, perfect in its 
action, ideal in 
form, econom- 
ical to a drop, 
and sold everywhere 
at 25 cents. 
For Free Sample Bottle, address, 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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would not live, for he could not eat ordinary foods. 


it burnt his throat and stomach so bad that for two | 
months after he took the poison nothing would 
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WITH OUR NEW 
BRUXELLE ART RUGS. 
Can be used on both sides, all 
colorsand sizes,in beautiful pat- 
terns. tary, tic, Economi- 
cal, Easily cleaned,warrantedto 
outwear higher-priced carpets. 
Expressage prepaid. New and 
enlarged Cata., showing Rugs 
in actual colors, free. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
SANITARY MPG. CO., Incor., 
120 Oxford Street, - Phila., Pa. 

















[ «JUNIOR LEAGUE” 
Baseball Shirt 
and Pants. 


Blue and gray flannel. 
Pants full league cut with 
belt loops. Shirt made with 
cuffs and neat collar—patch 

ockets. Stylish, up to date, 
low-priced. Just the thing 
for school and class teams. 
Ask your dealer for the “Jun 
ior League,” sent (Shirt and 
Pants) post-paid for 95 cents 
if he hasn’t them. 

Sizes 8 to 16 years. Give age, 
color wanted, and if possible 
size of your last suit of clothes. 


FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 
Lo ORANGE, MASS. 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


Walter Baker & (0.5 














THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 





LOOK FOR THIS 


TRADE MARK, 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS _IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co." 


Established 1780. | Dorchester, Mass. 
“KUNSTADTER’ 











Heavy Gold Plate 50° 
fiueevear> Link Button 
“THE MOORISH LINK,” bright polished gold, 


raised figures, with sunken engraved design. 
Oval-shaped, modest, but very rich and genteel 
made of fine gold plate. “* Kunstadter”’ stamped 


on the bar. 


We are advertising the merits of the Kunstadter 
Buttons in the leading publications of this country 
and are making a Special Offer on a sample pair to 
any one who cannot secure the Kunstadter brand 
from his clothing or dry-coods dealer. 

Every Kunstadter Button is guaranteed. Our guar- 
antee means that if the button does not last three 

ears in perfect condition we give a new pair 
FREE. le have 72 different s. Lever back 
turns either direction, which prevents breaking 


and allows slipping through cuffs without injur- 
ing buttonholes. We will send illustration of 
72 styles on request. 
Send name of your dealer and enclose 50c. (stamps 
wilido). Be sure to mention Style 28, shown above 
in satin-lined case. We ship post-paid. 


KUNSTADTER BROS., 
236, 240 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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REWARD and sell more men’s $ 


The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 sh 
more men in all stations of life than 
is because they hold their shape, fit be 


“ For years 1 have worn Douglas $3.50 shoes exclusi 


and $6.00 for. consider Douglas $3.50 shoes the 
—J. M. Brinkerhoff, of J. P. Brinkerhoff’s Sons, New 


‘olt is conceded ever ! 
produced. FAST COLOK KYVELETS USE 


ten np cities, and shoe dealerseverywhere. No 
Jouglas shoes are within your reach, No trouble t 
extra prepays delivery. Write for /ilustrated Cata 


ae L. DOUGLAS, 145 Spark Street, Brockt 








(w.L. DOUGLAS 
union $3.50 SHOES vex 


$10,000.00 wits be paid te any one who can prove 


any other manufacturer in the world. 


and are of greater value than any other $3.50 shoe. 
PAIRS OF FINE SHO 
2,473,464 AND SOLD BY W. L. [ 


ly. Th 
me better wear and more comfort than any other shoe ? formerty paid $5.00 
best I have ever worn.” 


W. L. Douglas High-Grade Boys’ Shoes, $2.00 and $1.75. 


Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his 83.50 shoes. Corona 
where to be the finest patent leather yet 


| W. L. Donglas $3.50 shoes are sold through his own retail stores in the 


does not make 
3.50 shoes than 


oes are worn by 
any other make 
tter, wear longer 


America Leads 
the Shoe Fashions 
of the World 
and 

Douglas Shoes 
lead America 


ES WERE MADE 
YOUGLAS IN 1903. 


ve have given 


York. 


9 EXCLUS 

matter where you live, 
o geta fit by mail. 2e. 
loque of Spring Styles. 
on, Massachusetts. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
w ly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers, 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


Au 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 


n its early stages this is an 
acute febrile disease of child- 
hood, and seems not a seri- 
ous ailment; but the paraly- 
sis may be lifelong and 
shockingly crippling. For 
this reason it is, to the physi- 
cian who recognizes it in its 
early stages, one of the 
most dreaded of all the ills 
of childhood except those 
which directly threaten life. The disease begins, 
like most of the acute fevers of childhood, with 
an indisposition to play, loss of appetite, some- 
times nausea and vomiting, headache, restlessness, 
muscular twitchings, or sometimes actual convul- 
sions, and fever. The fever is seldom high, and 
at first the child does not seem to be very ill. 
The symptoms suggest rather a little digestive 
upset than a serious disease. 

After a few days, sometimes earlier, the child is 
seen to be paralyzed, and the paralysis increases 
rapidly in extent, until sometimes the power of 
motign is abolished in both arms and both legs. 
But usually the muscles are not so widely impli- 
cated, and only one or two limbs, perhaps the leg 
on one side and the arm on the other, or maybe 
only parts of these limbs, are affected. 

By this time the acute symptoms have generally 
subsided, and if it were not for the paralysis the 
child would be up and about again as usual. But 
the paralysis persists for a few days or weeks, 
and then gradually recedes, until only a compara- 
tively small part of the original area involved 
remains permanently affected. 

The disease is essentially one of children, and 
more commonly of boys, although young adults 
are occasionally attacked. It is believed to be an 
infectious disease, although probably not conta- 
gious or “catching,” and it has been known to 
occur in quite extensive epidemics. The paralysis 
that remains is accompanied by atrophy of the 
muscles and retarded growth of the affected limb. 
When it affects the leg it is the most common 
cause of acquired clubfoot. 

Although a complete cure is seldom or never 
obtained, there are few diseases which offer a 
greater reward for persistent treatment. At the 
beginning massage and electricity are of the great- 
est use, and sometimes the persistent and scientific 
application of electricity will bring about a notable 
improvement even after years of paralysis, when 
the muscles seem wasted away to nothing, 
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TEN YEARS AFTER. 


K Mrs. Harper entered the room, with its lamp- 
light and firelight and its air of studious peace, 
Miss Miriam was just sealing the last invitation to 
the tenth annual luncheon of the class of which 
both she and Mrs. Harper had been members. 

““My dear,” she broke forth, when her visitor 
was seated, ‘‘as you came in I was thinking that 
some fame awaits the woman who compiles a book 
of class-day prophecies with tenth-anniversary 
revisions.” 

“Tt would make amusing reading,” smiled Mrs. 
Harper, “but wouldn’t it be a bit pathetic, and 
even tragic?” 

“There might be a touch of tragedy here and 
there,” said Miss Miriam. “Hebe might show up 
with a double chin and no waist line, Diana with a 
chronic limp and Hygeia with dyspepsia. But that 
would only prove the fallibility of class prophet- 
esses and the general unaccountability of things.” 

Mrs. Harper seemed to be reflecting. ‘There’s 
our class,” she said, and paused. 

“Precisely,” said Miss Miriam. “Think of 
Marion! I said that her life would flow evenly on 
to its close. I'll spare you my flowers of speech, 
for I’ve forgotten them, but peace was her inher- 
itance. As you know, she has been in fire and 
flood, and on the battle-field in the wake of battle. 
She was to wear the latest fashions all her days, 
and she has worn the red cross on her arm for 
eight years.” 

“Then there is Ethelberta!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Harper. “She was to marry a duke or a Supreme 
Court judge at the very least, and there she is, 
living in the wilds, married to —” 

“The dullest man I ever heard preach!” inter- 
rupted Miss Miriam. “And Lilian was to lead 
society! She lives in a house running over with 
children, she has never had an entire new gown 
since she married, and never goes to a lecture or 
play unless one of us asks her.” 

“But Lilian is happy,” urged Mrs. Harper. 

“So is Henrietta,” Miss Miriam asserted. 
“Though she who was going ‘to lead in every noble 
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work’ is chiefly occupied in giving teas and leaving 
the right number of cards when she pays visits. 
And I am happy, too. But instead of molding 
public opinion, I’ve never even succeeded in 


| making the school board.” 


“And I, ‘the pioneer practical farmer,’ ” laughed 
Mrs. Harper, “who was pictured plowing up all 
the available land in the Northwest, have never 
had a piece of ground as big as a pocket-handker- 
chief to cultivate.” 

“Add to all this that the beauty of our class has 
faded quite out of sight,” said Miss Miriam, “while 
the plainest girl is the wife of a millionaire, and 
you can see that there are possibilities in my idea 
of revised prophecies.” 


* ¢ 


A POLITE FALSEHOOD. 


n old professor of physics in an Eastern college 
had invented an improvement on the phono- 
graph. He was a little past his day of greatest 
usefulness, and the younger teachers had no doubt 
outstripped him in scientific research and methods 
of teaching, but they all respected him, and looked 
up to him as the dean of their profession. 


Although they were somewhat skeptical about 
his invention, they hoped it would succeed, and 
gave him every encouragement. One night he 
zave a private test of his invention, and selected 
or his assistants the wives of two or three of his 
younger colleagues. 

The one whom he chose as the first to listen to 
the message of the new phonograph was a bright, 
impulsive young woman, who, as it happened, 
had said to the others as they were going to the 
laboratory, that it would never do to have the 
experiment fail. The good old professor must 
not be disappointed. 

Nevertheless, when she listened she heard only 
a confused buzz, and said the professor that 
she thought the instrument was not quite adjusted. 
He came out from the closet, where he had been 
manipulating the accessories, and tinkered his 
invention. hen he had arranged it to his satis- 
faction he put in a new “record.” 

“Now here,” he said, “is a record of one of 
Senator Depew’s funn speeches. A capital 
voice—uhmn—just the thing.” 

The —- woman put the tube again to her ear, 
and listened. Soon she began to laugh. “I hear 
beautifully. Ha! Very good! He istelling afine 
story. There! Don’t you hear?” 

She nodded her head and laughed. The old 
professor glowed and rubbed his hands. The 
rest were silent. 

When the roll had run its length the professor 
took it out and started to putin another. Suddenly 
he looked at the record that he had taken out. 

“Ha? What? hee what in the world? What 
did you mean by laug hing just now? This is not 
Senator Depew’s speech. It is Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address.” 

There was pm for the youn 
but confess her motive and ask for 
falsehood. 


woman to do 
veness for the 
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HE HAD SEEN THEM DUG. 


any a city child who has grown up firm in the 

faith that codfish are born salt and that 
tomatoes grow in cans has had his idea of the 
building of the world rudely shattered bya visit 
to the country. A newsboy just back from a 
fresh-air excursion, says the New York Tribune, 
was stopped one day by Mr. Henry W. Oliver, the 
Pittsburg philanthropist, who wished to test his 
intelligence. 


“How were those stones made, my son?” he 
asked, pointing oy of them. 

“They wasn’t e. They growed,” was the 
ready answer. 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Why, jes’ de same as pertaties. 
in de same field out ’n de country.’ 

Mr. Oliver shook his head. “No, my boy,” he 
said, ‘stones cannot grow. If you were to come 
back to these five years from now they would be 
just the same size.’ 

“Yes,” said the newsboy, with a learned sneer 
“and so would pertaties. Dey’ve been tooken out 
of de ground, and dat ends it. —" grow 
no more. But you can’t fool me on stones, ’cause 
I’ve seen ’em dug.” 


, 1 seen ’em dug 
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AN OLD-SCHOOL GENTLEMAN. 


leap-year joke, thrice refined, recently ap- 

peared in the New York Press. A white-haired, 
infirm old man stood wedged between other 
standing folk in a crowded Broadway car. Every 
seat was occupied, and for a time no one paid any 
attention to him. 

At last a little girl, whose golden hair fell in 
waves over her handsome velvet coat, noticed the 
old man clinging to the strap. Without a word 
to her mother, who sat beside her, she rose and 
gently plucked the sleeve of his coat. 

“Won't you take ~ | seat?” she said. 

The old man looked at her sweet, upturned face 
and hesitated for a moment. Then he bared his 
snowy head and bowed low. 

“My little lady,” he said, “I thank you. I shall 
accept your offer because it is leap-year.” 
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NOT AN UNREASONABLE WISH. 


ust outside Philadelphia a well-known lawyer 

has an admirable stock-farm, and there in the 
summer, says the Baltimore Sun, he entertains 
many little bands of poor children. One day, 
when many of them had been the rounds and had 
seen all there was to be seen, the owner treated 
them to milk. It was good milk; it came from a 
two-thousand-dollar cow. 

“Well, boys,” said the farmer, when they had 
cain their glasses, “what do you think of that 
“That’s fine!”’ said one little cha: 
ally. Then, after a pause, he add 

our milkman kep’ a cow!” 


enthusiastic- 
ed, “I wisht 
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COMPANY AT SUPPER. 


he housekeeper who has known what it is to 

have unexpected guests will no doubt find 
sympathy welling within her heart at the plight 
of a woman in a Western town. 


Her husband had asked her to show some kind- 
ness to a — officer of the militia to whom 
he had taken a faney. She therefore despatched 
a note, in which she said: ‘‘Mrs. Brown requests 
the pleasure of Captain White’s company at 
supper on Wednesday evening.” 

She received a prompt and qe7eal reply, which 
read, “With the exception of the men who have 
other engagements, Captain White’s company 
will come with pleasure.’ 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


36th Year begins September 29th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. for pamphiet address, 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Thoroughiy and quickly taught. Expen- 

yorking for bourd. Railroads give our 

graduates immediate employment and fur- 

. more orders for operators than 

QW we can fill, and give students 

<> many states. Write for Catalog. 

We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 
REDUCED PRICE SALE. 

Suits and Skirts 

Nothing Ready-Made. 
WE GUARANTEE TO 
FIT YOU. 


ses low and can be reduced one-half by 

nish free passes to destinations. We have 
choice of different railroads in 

Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 

$10.00 Suits now $7.50 


20.00 “* * 15.00 
30.00 “ “* 22.50 
40.00 “ * 30.00 
$ 5.00Skirtsnow $ 3.75 
—. = * 6.00 
12.00 “« 9.00 
20.00 “ * 15.00 


Prices also Reduced on Jackets, 
Travelling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 


We Prepa: 
° FPart of the United States, 


As we wish to reduce our stock 

of Summer materials, we will 

make to order, for a few 
weeks only, any of our 
Suits, Skirts and Jackets 
from any of our materials 
at one-fou less than 
Catalogue prices. 


120 Styles and 400 Materials from Which to Select. 
This is an exceptional opportunity to secure a well- 
made and well-finished garment at a greatly reduced 
price, but you must act quickly if you wish to take 
advantage of this sale. 


SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE FREE. 


Our stock contains all the new light-weight materials 
artoulariy adapted for Summer wear, such as Mo- 
Brilliantines, Siciliennes, Etamines, Voiles, 
Tweeds, mannish mixtures, etc., as well as firmer 
materials for travelling dresses and walking suits. 

e clear and explicit directions for 
taking your measurements, and we guaran- 
tee to fit you. 

Your Money Refunded If You Are Not Entirely Satisfied. 


writes: ** My suit is satisfactory 
in every detail. There is not the slightest altera- 
tion necessary, and I can a it on and wear it just 
as it came from your hands. Any one who appre- 
ciates good workmanship and perfect-fitting gar- 
ments should certainly order from you.” 





One customer 











If you are contemplating the purchase of a garment, 
write to-day for samp es of materials an ata- 
logue No, 48—sent FREE by return mail to any part of 
the U.S. Kindly mention the colors you desire, as this 
will enable us to send sam ples of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Branches or Agents. 
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Under this heading we publish a selected list 
of bargains, which can be had at MACY’S only. 


$9.95 Medicine Cabinet, $h49 
' 


Including Family Remedies. 

















Fountain Syringe and Hot Water Bottle 99c 
Five Yards Sterilized Gauze . . . 29e¢ 
Package Sterilized Absorbent Cotton . lle 
Essence Peppermint, 4-oz. bottle e Zle 
ssence Jamaica Ginger, 21ec 
?ure Cold-Pressed Castor Oil, 4-0z. bottle 12¢ 
rincture of Arnica, 4-0z. bottle ° . ec see 
Syrup of Ipecac, 2-0z. bottle ° 10c 
Paregoric, 2-0z. bottle ae, « oe Mo ae 
Sun Cholera Cure, 2-0z. bottle w Pa 19¢ 
Sweet Spirits of Nitre, 2-oz. bottle ° 24c 
Spirits of Camphor, 6-0z. bottle . - 29c 
Petroleum Jelly, amber, 5-0z. bottle 5e 
Chior. Potash Tablets, phial of 50 . - Oe 
Pepsin Tablets, phial of about 50 - 14¢c 
Headache Powders, DeeGEEE« » ». ©  - 

Little Cathartic Granules, phialof50 . . 
Comp. Cascara Tablets, box 0: . c« « $08 
Two-grain Quinine Pills, bottle of 100 . » 18¢ 
Cream of Tartar, 4-0z. package P - 13¢ 
Bicarbonate of $ . 8-02. package ° - &6e 
Powdered Sulphur, 2-0z. wooden box . . 6¢ 
Witch Hazel Extract, pat bottle - 18¢ 
Tooth Powder, enameled can . ° - 15¢e 
Violet Taleum Powder ae oe . - 15e 
Camphor Ice,enameledcan ._. - Se 
Bay Rum extra quality, 8-oz. bottle - B3c 
Florida Water, 8-0z. bottle a - 33c 
Mustard Leaves, box of 10 19¢ 
Three Porous Plasters,8c.each . . 24e 
Court Plaster, package of three sheets 4c 
Witch Hazel Cold Cream, porcelain jar 16c 
Cake Pine Tar fay cs <<  * . <— aaa 
Cake Pure CastileSoap . . .. >; = 
Cake Buttermilk & Cucumber Juice Soap, lle 

Medicine Cabinet, heavy oak, swinging 

door, 18x24 in., lock and key . - 83.59 
89.95 


Our Price Complete, $5.49 
Order by this number, E-116. 


BIG CATALOGUE OFFER. 


This big book, a veritable encyclopedia of over 
8 needed in the 


. . s a Spring An- 

nouncement of the great house of R. H. Macy 

Co., we send it out free and do not even require 

stage from you. It is a true ide to New 

ork’s lowest prices and post 8 8s. Drop usa 

line that you want our Spring Book, paenttn 

Medicine Cabinet number above, and we wi 

that it takes the first train back. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
Established 1858. New York City. 


ing 
see 











POPE 
BICYCLE INNOVATIONS 


Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 
Greatest Improvements since the coming of the chainless 


Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. 
** Columbia ”’ ** Cleveland ”’ 
** Tribune’’ ‘* Crawford" 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Mt. 
‘*Rambler’”’ ** Monarch ”’ 
** Crescent ”’ ‘** Imperial ”’ 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
































A POINTED REBUKE. 


By Patterson DuBois. 


f ever human arrogance received a pointed | 
| rebuke from the hand of Nature it was in a | 

certain corner of the Garden Churchyard in | 
the city of Hanover, Germany. | 

As one stands by this tomb of Henriette | 
Juliane Caroline von Riiling, one can easily 
understand how men in Old Testament times 
were divinely addressed through natural agen- | 
cies, without straining for analogy, symbolism | 
or allegory. No special gift of imagination, no | 
poetic sentimentality is needed to read the plain, | 
matter-of-fact truth in this unique phenomenon 
of ‘*The Opened Grave.’’ 

It is common enough to the ordinary observer 
to find trees riven by lightning, rocks split by 
the frost, and stone pavements heaved out of | 
their beds by expanding roots beneath them. 
Nothing, indeed, is more quoted in illustration 
of what are styled the silent forces of nature 
than this irrepressible power of the living seed 
to force its way to the light in spite of obstacles 
which might be supposed to be fatal to delicate 
fiber and tender tissue. 

But so far as I know, none of these multi- 
tudinous displays of natural intelligence and 
energy seem to have wrought with such specific 
contest against a human will as in that which 
is here pictured. 

According to the inscription, Henriette von 








THE TOMB AT HANOVER. 


Riling was born in Nienburg, January 19, 
1756, and died in Hanover, April 15, 1782. 
She was the mother of three sons. | 
This inscription is deftly cut across the folds 
of marble drapery, carved as if it were thrown | 
over the heavy sandstone block, which is the 
main part of the tomb. This block is rectangu- | 
lar, and rests upon a base of two courses of cut | 
stone, which project like steps beyond the | 
outline of the block supported by them. On| 
the lower step—that which rests directly on the 
ground—is this remarkable inscription : ‘‘ Dieses | 
auf ewig erkaufte Begriibnis darf nie geaiffnet 
werden ;*? which being freely translated says | 
that this grave, being purchased for eternity, | 
shall never be opened. 
As already intimated, the inscription is 
unusual enough to attract attention—and for | 
more than a century it certainly has so done. | 
But this is not all. The command was followed 
up by binding the base and the block together | 
with bands of iron riveted into the stone. The | 
grave was thus supposed to be secure against | 
meddlesome human hands and—as popular in- 
terpretation has it—against the powers of the | 
resurrection itself. 
There came a day when a birch seed found | 
its way between the crevices of the foundation | 
stones and pushed its slender blade up from | 
beneath the heavy load, through the close-set | 
joints, to the light of day. Slowly and surely | 
it waxed, until the sapling, assuming something 
of the proportions of a tree, burst the iron bands, 
tore the foundations asunder, and lifted the | 
great central block out of its level and its per- 
pendicular, threatening its complete overthrow. 
Seen from behind, the tree looks almost like 
an animal. The roots, coming from the unseen 
through the forced openings, converge to a) 
central trunk, which again spreads itself into | 
two arms outstretched upon the side of the | 
block, as if wrestling with the dead weight that | 
dared to defy living nature. Then the trunk | 
narrows to its natural size and rises, a shapely | 
tree, into the air. 
It is not to be wondered at that this ‘‘freak 














visited daily by persons who view it 
with something like the awe of a 
divine decree. As already intima- 
ted, the folk-tale is that the deceased 
was a disbeliever in the resurrection, 
and atthe hand of Nature got this 
straight and flat denial. Another 
story claiming authenticity is that 
Henriette von Riiling was poisoned by a wicked 
stepmother-in-law, in order to gain an inherit- 
ance for her own son. It is a gruesome story, 
not to be repeated here, but it comes with the 
appearance of genuineness. The murderess had 
good reason for wishing the body of her victim 
to lie undisturbed, lest her villainy be discovered 
or proved by exhumation. 

In any case, the fact that Nature deliberately 
selected the very tomb which had been so 
studiously sealed against intrusion impresses 
the beholder as something very different from 
poetic fancy or allegory. No human will can 
say what shall be or shall not be to all eternity. 
Indeed, at best, the hand of the dead sometimes 
rests too heavily upon the progress of the living. 

Whether the upturning of this particular tomb 
is nothing more than a unique coincidence, or 
whether, like Jonah’s gourd, this birchen tree 
is to be taken as a divinely ordered rebuke to 
human presumption, is for those who look and 
those who read to decide for themselves. 
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MORE THAN HONEST. 


amlet’s scornful irony, when he says, ‘‘To 

be honest, as this world goes, is to be one 
man picked out of ten thousand,’’ is but a 
bitter turn of a conventional cynicism 
which most persons thoughtlessly utter 
with a smile. Yet all people know, if 
they are optimists, that the world has 
on the whole been predominantly honest 
since men were intelligent enough to 
record their affairs. The dishonest man 
is the exception. If he were not, the 
world would not take so much notice 
of him. Nevertheless, honesty that is 
more than honest, such as appears in 
this true story of an English business 
man, is so rare that it deserves special 
attention. 


Mr. Ellis was for many years un- 
derwriter of an English insurance 
company. When a great fire destroyed 
the town of Memel, some vessels lying 
in the harbor were burned. Several of 
them were covered by marine insurance, 
part of which had been written by this 
man’s company. 

The question was brought up wheth- 
er a vessel burned at her moorings 
could be said to have suffered injury 

*‘at sea.’? Mr. Ellis paid the policies 
issued by his company, and by his 
example forced the other companies to 
do the same. 

When the company began to grow 
rich the directors offered him a yearly 
_—— of ten thousand dollars above 

is salary. He refused to accept this 
bonus unless all the other employés 
in the office should receive a similar 
bounty in proportion to the amount of 
their annual salaries. 

A ship-owner who had for many 
years insured his vessels in Mr. Ellis’s 
company called one day at his office, 
and chanced to mention the fact that, 
owing to his absence from town, his clerk had 
omitted to renew the policy on a vessel which 
had been burned. 

‘*Did you intend to offer me the renewal ?’’ 
asked Mr. Ellis. 

Yes. > 


Without another word Mr. Ellis indemnified 
the ship-owner for the total loss of the vessel. 
This was carrying business integrity into the 
region of personal generosity. But even such 
an extreme case is full of suggestion to those 
who live in the ‘‘hard, cold business world,’’ 
and find its practices unkind an@ ‘‘sharp.’’ 
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WITH VARIATIONS. 


he minister’s son was a bright boy of eight, 

whose name, the New York Tribune says, 
was Joe. One day a man who is now prom- 
inent in public life dined with the minister 
in his Dllinois home, and in the course of 
dinner essayed a little pleasantry. 


**Look here, Joe,’ he said, “‘T’ve a question 
to ask you about your father.’’ 

‘*Allright,’’ said Joe, gravely. 
your question.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the guest, ‘‘I want to know if 
your father doesn’t preach the same sermon 
twice sometimes. ’’ 

‘Yes, I think he does,’” Joe replied, with 
just a little twinkle, ‘‘but the second time he 
always hollers in different places from what 
he did the first time.”’ 
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GAINING SLOWLY BUT SURELY. 


t was not often that Johnny Gunn distin- 

guished himself by brilliance at school, says 
the Chicago Evening Post, but one day he 
came home in high glee, wearing the “‘arith- 
metic medal.’’ 


‘*What is that for?’”’? asked his mother. 

‘*That’s the prize for doing examples,”’ said 
Johnny. ‘‘I did this one: If our new baby 
weighs eleven and a half pounds, and gains 
an ounce a day,—’cause you told Mrs. Smith 
she did yesterday,—how much will she weigh 
when she’s a years old? And the answer 
was four hundred and sixty-six pounds. And 
teacher said I earned the prize.’’ 


“*T’ll answer 
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of natare,”’ if we must so call it, is | CAMP TALOF i 














White Mountains, 

New Hampshire. 
BOYS’ CAMP. Day's drive from Mt. Washington. 

= da) hing tour through White Mountains. Moun- 
n 

I 





’ coac . 
cambing. canoe trips, camp coach, golf links 
sest advantages for tutoring. Catalogue. Address, 

‘ ,B.S., Wayne,Pa. F.B. Bogues, A.B., Tarrytown,N.Y. 


Cleansing and Dyeing 













































































Feathers 
made over into 
Boas Tips or | 0 
Plumes 
Gloves e Se 
Cleansed or io a . 
Dved Black Do You Know the Toffee King, 4 
y JOHN MACKINTOSH, of Halifax, England, 
Clothing oft and do you know his Toffee ?” 
o—_ MACKINTOSH’S 
Cleansed or 
a Extra Cream Toffee 
. 
Portieres You haven’t eaten anything just like it. 
Draperies It’s different and it’s good — that is why 
Ss Ri everybody likesit. * Long live the Toffee 
carts Rib- King ” if he will make usa sweetmieat like 
| : 
bons Silks this. A rare old English candy of deli 
Satins Cottons | cious oy made from the finest inuredi 
ents in the cleanest way 
Woolens Dyed Be sure and try it: get it 
or Cleansed of your dealer tf you can 
Put get it We send 
a large family bor of 
Lace Curtains 4 lbs., mail prepaid, 
Blankets etc for $1.60—or a ve 
Suntt b grome sample for 10c. 
undles by n stamps. 
= = mailorexpress Lamont, Corliss & Co 
Sole Agents, 
78 Hudson Street. 
L E WA N D O’S ee 





Dyers | 


Cleansers 


17 Temple Place 284 Boylston Street Boston 
2206 Washington Street Roxbury 
1274 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge 
70 Market Street Lynn 
9 Galen Street Watertown 
3 Pleasant Street Worcester 
123 Church Street New Haven 
50 Asylum Street Hartford 
337 Westminster Street Providence 
155 Thames Street Newport 
479 Fifth Avenue New York 
1631 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
214 West Fayette Street Baltimore 
1337 G Street N W Washington 


LARGEST IN AMERICA ESTABLISHED 1829 





But being seamless 
are easy—no welts to 
tire the wearer or 
irritate the 
tenderest 
feet. 


Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


Don’t fade or stain. Made in black, 
russet and all popular colors. 
Durable, stylish. 20c. pair, 2 pairs 
85c. Sold by dealers. If your 
dealer does not have them, insist 
on Whale Brand Socks—be will 
be glad to get them for you. 


Manufactured by 


CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. 















Used by the Royal Families and Smart 
Hotels Throughout Europe. | 


EREBOS 
taBLE SALT) 


NOURISHES. | 


Used like plain salt for 
table and kitchen. Con- 
tains wheat phosphates 
wanting in white bread. 
















Look for 
the Whale on every pair. 


| 
Send for sample, enough for the family. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 


A World-Wide Favorite 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is already a 
world-wide favorite. This is proved by its frequent ship- 
ment to England, Ireland, Australia, Turkey, Burma, india, 
South Africa, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, British Columbia, 
Philippine Islands, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec 
and Cuba. We believe its record is phenomenal. If you 
would know more about this remarkable sewing machine, 
which we sell to readers of The Companion at a low price, 
send for descriptive booklet. 














Every machine warranted for 

TEN years, and delivered free 

to any railroad freight office 
in New England. 


Safe 
delivery 
guaranteed. 


$19.00 
$21.75 
$24.75 


¥ 


Quality is the 
same. It differs 
only in the style 
of the cabinet 
work. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Unless You Insist 
that your dealer send to you the 


EIDER DOWN CODFISH CAKE 





Eider Down is Genuine Pure Codfish absolutely 
without bones. It is more economical, makes 
better fish cakes or salt fish dinners, and will 
please your family better than any other salt fish. 


SHUTE & MERCHANT, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Our Products From the Sea Are the Best in the World. 








YOU ARE NOT GETTING THE BEST. 























Shines for a world of housekeepers, and, best 
of all, the shine will last. Will not cake on 
the iron. Lustrous as the sun. 








The Life of Your Stove 
Depends Upon the Lining. 


Watch it daily, and when 
holes like these appear 
don't “‘let it go” 
but MEND it. 














CHAMPION STOVE CLAY, 


A combination of powdered fire-clays and plumbago. As soon as you discover a 
crack or a hole mix up a little clay with water in an old pie tin, or any such tin dish, and 
with a small trowel or common kitchen knife plug up up the hole or crack, after which you 
can build the fire immediately, if necessary, although it is better to let the Stove Clay dry 
for twenty or thirty minutes, if you have time. This simple performance often saves the 
price of a new stove, just the same as mending a hole in your teakettle saves the kettle. 


Por sale by stove deal: Sonstuess 208 9 stores. 
peed poy fm App hn 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE COMPANY, etdaomant, 








Conn. 
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Jella-Crysta 


is the newest and most delicate of all 
the prepared delicacies for dessert. 


Orange, Lemon, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Pistachio, Chocolate and Wild Cherry. 


package of Minute Jella-Crysta and the cele- 
brated Minute Cook Book (alone worth Io cts.) 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


Manufacturers also of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine 









Minute 


Seven exquisite and beautiful flavors: 


Send ro cents in stamps and get 4 full-sized 
Address Dept. F, 


and Minute Malta-Coffeena. 

















CocoA 


Delicate, Delicious, 





Delightful. 





Double Strength. 








(Sample sent on application.) 
Yellow-Wrapped Can. 


Made in Amsterdam, Holland. 
Imported by 


“56's Sete 1” S. L. Bartlett, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTTLes. 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 

















Pound cans 30 cents 
Holf pound cans 15 cents 


Quality, wholesomeness, 
ono aed exploin Its 





























































A’ AITTLE care is necessary if 
you would be sure of getting 
genuine Baker’s Extracts, for 
the market is flooded with imita- 
tions and the package may deceive 
you. However much packages 
may look alike, there is a vast 
difference in the contents. Baker’s are 


PURE FRUIT EXTRACTS, 


and they cannot be imitated by chemi- 

cals and water. Your grocer can just as 
well sell you Baker’s as some other kind, 
if you insist. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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